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THE MEANING OF PAIN, CONSCIOUSNESS 
AND DEATH 


by 
PROFESSOR CECIL GRAY 


Over the last fifteen years our control of all the ordinary bodily 
functions of a patient undergoing surgical operations has become 
refined to the point where it might be claimed to be almost complete. 
This control applies not only to the central nervous system in which 
such functions as memory, awareness and pain-perception can be 
heightened, diminished or completely abolished, but also to the 
vital activity of the heart itself. It has become possible by pro- 
foundly lowering body temperature to remove every evidence of 
vital activity including the very heart-beat for periods up to one 
hour and yet have complete recovery. These developments suggest 
a re-examination of the meaning of certain terms which are in 
common usage. As is not infrequently the case, such a semantic 
enquiry points to philosophic problems which, at least to this 
observer, exist and are full of implication for our everyday world. 


PAIN AND SUFFERING 


Consider first a common experience — pain. Everybody thinks 
‘that he knows the meaning of this and every man has experience 
of that which the word connotes. None can escape it and, as C. S. 
Lewis! has remarked, ‘Pain insists on being attended to’. Never- 
theless, this universal experience defies definition. Sir Thomas 
Lewis,” the great physician, said ‘I am so far from being able to 
define pain . . . that the attempt could serve no useful purpose’. 


1 Lewis, C. S., The Problem of Pain. 
2 Lewis, T., Pain (Macmillan, New York, 1942). 
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This might be regarded as not encouraging, but, in fact, Lewis 
himself, despite his despondency, made an attempt. He suggested 
that ‘pain is a subjective matter clearly known to us by experience 
and described by illustration’. This, however, only means that we, as 
subjects, feel that which we call a pain and which we may then try 
to describe to others. Our description may state that the pain is 
burning, stabbing, acute or griping and so forth —all categories 
well recognised by a medical man. Although each of these categories 
may commonly be associated with specific disease processes — for 
example, griping or colic with obstruction of the intestinal tract — 
nevertheless we have no evidence that what is actually being 
experienced by our neighbour is in anyway comparable to our own 
experience in similar circumstances. These are descriptive terms and 
are, of course, not definitions and certainly not fundamentally 
enlightening. Not infrequently it is taken for granted, if not that 
pain and pleasure are opposites, that they are different. This is 
surely an error, for it is common knowledge that there are circum- 
stances for which pain can be pleasurable, and indeed intense 
pleasure can be painful. The late Fr Vincent Wilkin, s.J., once said, 
‘The love of God can be a pain’. Pleasurable pain may happen on a 
normal psychological level during sexual excitement, and to an 
abnormal extent in the masochist. 

It gets us nowhere to define ‘pain’ as a sensation. What kind of a 
sensation and indeed what is a ‘sensation’? In physiology this term 
may be applied to the flow of impulses up a sensory nerve from the 
various receptors for heat, cold, touch and pain. It may also be 
applied to the perception of that impulse and at a still higher level 
to the assessment and interpretation of that experience as perceived 
as either desirable and therefore to be sought after or undesirable 
and therefore to be shunned.* Not only are perception and inter- 
pretation necessary but also the simultaneous awareness of the 
individual of himself as experiencing these —this we can call 
‘reflexion’. The desirable or undesirable only become ‘pleasure’ 
or ‘suffering’ when ‘reflexion’ is present, that is to say when the 
individual is aware of himself not only as having the experience 


® See note to figure (p. 200). Every reflex response can in a sense be regarded as an 
‘interpretation’. 
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but also as interpreting it. Reflexion alone turns pain into suffering 
and tittilation into pleasure. 

It will now be demonstrated that the reactions to pain may be 
present without the presence of this all-important activity ‘reflexion’. 
If this be so, the inevitable conclusion which must be drawn is 
that our interpretation of these reactions as necessarily implying 
the presence of ‘suffering’, as distinct from ‘pain’, may be entirely 
fallacious. 

Each stage of the journey of pain from the sense-organs stimulated, 
through the spinal cord to the higher centres, may produce its 
reactions (see p. 200). The rigidity of muscles over a diseased 
abdominal organ or around injured joints may be present without 
any awareness of the pain. This can be seen during the early stages 
of anaesthesia when, despite the fact that the individual is un- 
conscious, the muscles over an injured part may be still very rigid 
and contracted. This rigidity is a purely localised reaction resulting 
from a reflex at the spinal cord level. At a higher level of nervous 

activity, pain may precipitate purposeful reactions designed to 
escape the noxious stimulus. The extraction of a tooth under in- 
adequate anaesthesia may result in fighting, shouting and even 
purposeful violence, leading to the destruction of the dentist’s 
apparatus and on occasion to injury of the dentist or anaesthetist 
— yet here again the patient may have been quite unaware of all 
that has occurred. It must be appreciated that, at this level, all the 
signs of ‘suffering’ may be in evidence including moaning, weeping, 
shouting, and yet nothing may be ‘perceived’; memory and reflexion 
certainly may not be present.4 At a yet higher level when the pain 
is perceived it may be misinterpreted and lose its significance. 
This fact underlies the treatment of severe and incurable pain by 
the destruction of certain tracts in the front parts of the brain — 
“as in the operation of leucotomy. When this has been done, the 
patient is aware of having a pain but does not mind it. Modern 


4 Some medical students were kind enough to volunteer for observations designed 
to elucidate the effects of ‘laughing gas’ or nitrous oxide. They were submitted, under 
nitrous oxide anaesthesia, to a painful stimulus — intense and measurable pressure 
on the shin bone. They showed all the reflex effects of having received pain, and from 
this it might be deduced that they suffered. They withdrew the limb sharply. They 
shouted and struggled. In some cases they would even respond to commands such as 
‘Raise your arm’. Yet afterwards they emphatically stated that they had not been 


aware of any pain. 
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research has shown that the pain-relieving action of morphia is 

similar in nature. Under such conditions perception and reflexion 
are present, but interpretation and judgement are impaired. The 
pain is still present as intensely as ever, but it has lost its significance. 

In summary, then, the first point is that reactions to pain do 
not in themselves necessarily imply that either perception or reflexion 
are present; the second is that, even if the pain is perceived, only 
when reflexion is present — that is, only when the individual is 
aware of himself as having an experience which he interprets as 
unpleasant — can he be said to suffer; the third point is that the 
degree of suffering depends upon the interpretation of the signi- 
ficance of the pain, not on the reactions to it which we may witness 
nor necessarily on its intensity. A good example of the importance 
of this last point and of the part played by interpretation is given 
by Professor Beecher of Harvard University.* A man may experience 
a minor degree of discomfort in his chest. This may imply to him, 
if he has a little medical knowledge, the possibility of sudden death 
from coronary thrombosis and he will in consequence suffer a 
great deal as a result of his pain. The same intensity of pain from 
an injury to a finger would be quite overlooked as trivial and 
unimportant. 

Now, apart from the pharmacological interest of the true effects 
of morphia and similar drugs and the increasing use of drugs which 
provide this psychic disconnection, where does all this lead us? 
It points to a deduction of considerable importance — namely 
that it is entirely fallacious to draw conclusions as to the real signi- 
ficance of pain, in terms of human suffering, purely from its observed 
effects. The factor which determines the presence of suffering is 
‘reflexion’. 

This conclusion has fascinating consequences when it is applied 
to animals lower than man. It becomes apparent that it is unjustifiable 
to conclude that, because animals react to pain in much the same 
way as we do, therefore they suffer as we do. Several amusing 
examples may be given to illustrate how false such deductive 
reasoning can be. If you cut a worm in half, one half will wriggle 
and writhe, but it happens to be its rear half. Are we to deduce 


° Beecher, H. K., The Measurement of Subjective Responses (New York; Oxford 
University Press). 
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that the seat of all learning in the worm is in the ‘end bit’? If you 
stroke the hairs of the hind legs of the hedgehog, it will shriek in 
the most agonising fashion — but surely there is no evidence that 
the degree of its suffering is proportional to the noise it makes. 

The simple and inevitable conclusion is that the presence of all 
the usual reactions to pain — screaming, shouting, movement and 
so forth — need not imply that suffering is present. Let us now 
draw some conclusions from this hypothesis. Theologically pain is 
neither good nor evil —in nature its purpose is good. It leads to 
the shunning of harm and injury; it is protective. It only becomes 
evil when ‘reflexion’ is present, for then it becomes suffering. This 
concept has important implications. For example, if it is accepted, 
there is no evidence whatever that animals ‘suffer’ pain. They 
receive painful stimuli and react to them in all the usual ways — 
but this reaction cannot be taken as evidence that they exercise 
that ‘reflexion’ which is necessary for suffering. 

This conclusion has far-reaching significance. Theologians and 
surely all thinking men have been perturbed by the pain which is 
sO apparent and widespread in nature. Who can fail to be moved 
by the cat playing with a mouse or bird? It is slightly horrifying 
to find the female spider devouring her mate after he has com- 
pleted his natural role in the propagation of the species. Throughout 
nature, animals, including man, hunt and kill in order to live. 
All this must be difficult for many to reconcile with belief in an 
infinitely good and wise Creator. However, if pain is seen in its 
proper perspective as being of itself essentially good and protective, 
then these puzzles are removed. This is, of course, no justification 
for cruelty to animals. Far from it — for such cruelty is still evil, 
not because of its effects on the animal (one may be glad of this, 
for there is so much cruelty in the world) but because of the effects 
of the cruel action on the individual carrying out the action. An 
obvious corollary of all this is that only man can be cruel. There is 
no such thing as cruelty in nature.*® 


6 At the Fall of Man, Adam became ‘self-conscious’ in many senses, but in the present 
context he reflected upon himself as having experiences which were now interpreted 
as unpleasant and painful, and he was now not able to control these sensations. Thus 
suffering came to man. The nature of the material and animal world did not change, 
only man’s reactions to them and his control over them. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS 


If pain is difficult to define, consciousness is even more so. The 
Oxford English Dictionary suggests that consciousness is “know- 
ledge as to which one has the testimony within oneself’. Surely 
consciousness is not only ‘knowledge’, although knowledge may be 
an essential component of it. In a sense a nerve fibre ‘knows’ that 
it is being stimulated when it reacts to it — but it is not conscious, 
at any rate in the commonly understood sense of the word. Con- 
sciousness is also defined as ‘the totality of the impressions, thoughts 
and feelings which make up a person’s conscious being’. That 
perhaps gives a better indication, for we know that, physiologically, 
consciousness requires the activity of widely dispersed electrical 
circuits in the brain re-activating stored images, notions and judge- 
ments. One thing consciousness is not, and that is the ability to 
react to surroundings or stimuli, although this seems to be the 
sense in which the term is often employed in Teilhard de Chardin’s 
study The Phenomenon of Man. As we have seen, an anaesthetised 
and therefore unconscious person, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, may react to stimuli. Indeed even the most deeply comatose 
individual can be made to show some reaction. A light shone in 
the eye may, even’ in a deeply unconscious individual, modify the 
reaction of the brain waves. There is a sense in which it is surely 
right to say that the central nervous system is conscious or aware 
of a stimulus if it responds to it, and in this sense this patient in 
coma is conscious of the stimulus, but he is clearly not conscious 
in the everyday sense of the word. 

In the various well-defined stages of what we call very ‘light’ 
anaesthesia we can identify many stages of awareness of the central 
nervous system without implying what is commonly known as 
‘consciousness’. These stages range from that of deep coma, through 
the stage which we have been examining in the section above on 
pain, in which all the reactions to pain may be exhibited without 
the subject’s suffering, to an even higher level known as the stage of 
‘analgesia’. In this a patient may be free from pain-perception and 
may have loss of memory, but yet be able to respond to simple 
questions and commands. Such a patient will deny afterwards that 
he knew anything about what was going on. This may be attributable 
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to loss of memory. But the question must be posed: if you have no 
memory from instant to instant can you be conscious?— and here 
I believe it is possible to see a link with our previous consideration 
of pain. What is fundamental to ‘consciousness’ in the ordinary 
sense of the word and what is absent in these patients is once again 
‘reflexion’. Memory is notably necessary for this, but it is certainly 
not the whole of it. The lowest animals and even some vegetables 
have a sort of memory. A tree does not forget to shed its leaves in 
the autumn. In higher creatures the simplest Pavlovian conditioned 
reflex is, in a sense, an example of memory. Our memory, however, 
is differentiated from this by ‘reflexion’. We are aware of ourselves 
as having it, and indeed can, in a slightly different sense, reflect 
upon ourselves as having it. There is no evidence that animals 
possess this faculty of reflexion — to say the least, even on scientific 
grounds it seems doubtful. Memory animals have ; but cana monkey 
sitting in a corner, like little Jack Horner, not only remember to 
_ put in its thumb if it wants to pull out a plum (this it can do) but 
also reflect upon itself and think ‘What a good ape am I!’? 

Maher’ put it this way: ‘Reflexion is an attention to our own state, 
and the operation constitutes the exercise of self-consciousness’. 
He proceeded to point out that ‘in the merely sentient existence 
of the infant or brute animal there is no “cognition of self” ’. 
Scientifically speaking, one cannot definitely say that there is no 
‘cognition of self’ in the newborn infant or brute animal (for one 
has no experience of being either), but one can say that there is 
no evidence that there is, and in this sense, perhaps, neither new- 
born infants nor animals are conscious. They react and they have 
memory, but there is no evidence that they have that faculty of 
‘reflexion’ which is necessary for self-consciousness, and, as we 
have seen, for suffering. 


DEATH 


Finally we come to the third point of the triad—death. Once again, 
new developments have made us wonder and ask, not perhaps 
‘What is death?’ but the pragmatic question ‘When is a patient dead?” 


? Maher, M., Psychology, 1905 (Longmans, Green and Company). 
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Oscar Wilde’s Governor in the Ballad of Reading Gaol described — 
death as ‘a scientific fact’, but it is precisely in regard to death as a 
scientific fact that nowadays one has the greatest difficulty. The 
Oxford English Dictionary defines death as ‘the final cessation of 
the vital functions of the animal or plant’ and so conforms with the 
scholastic interpretation of death as ‘absence of life’. Life is defined 
by the scholastics as ‘immanent activity within the organism’— 
immanent, because it is inherent in the organism and originates 
in it. Life, the scholastic philosopher tells us, always acts for the 
well-being of the organism which is alive; it is in fact essentially 
self-perfection through self-development. Death, on the other hand, 
is the absence of self-perfecting immanent activity in an agent 
capable of it. 

This approach, however, does not get us any nearer to knowing 
when an individual is dead. Modern research has shown that it is 
possible, in man, completely to abolish all the recognised physiolo- 
gical signs of life for quite long periods of time and yet restore the 
individual to normal life. This is achieved by cooling to temperatures 
around 10° C.,® at which temperature the heart is stopped, there is 
no respiratory activity and no circulation of the blood. Indeed it 
seems probable that the very cells themselves have stopped using 
oxygen and excreting carbon dioxide. It is in truth a state of 
‘suspended animation’. When warmed blood is circulated through 
the body the signs of life return — first manifested by the return 
of the heart-beat followed by normal respiration and by the function- 
ing of other organs such as the liver and kidneys. Small animals 
have actually been frozen stiff and yet have returned to normal life 
after re-warming. During the forty-five minutes or hour in which 
a man is maintained in this cooled state all signs of vital activity 
have ceased — but he is of course not dead. Activity is not therefore 
necessary for life. This has been appreciated for a long time. The 
cooled individual is in fact only in that state which Claude Bernard, 
the great French physiologist of the last century, referred to as a 
condition of ‘la vie latente’°—a condition which he exemplified 
by the seed which has no sign of activity until it is warmed and 


8 Normal body temperature is around 37° C. 


® Bernard, C., Legons sur les Phénomenes de la Vie (Paris, 188 5, Librarie, J. B. Bailliére 
et Fils), Vol I, p. 65. 
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moistened, when it will germinate and grow. Therefore our con- 
clusion must be that the absence of active vital activity does not 
mean that such activity is not in fact immanent. 

But modern techniques have pointed to an even greater problem. 
Modern methods of resuscitation, such as, for example, artificial 
respiration and massage of the heart, permit the rescue from death 
of individuals who would certainly have been doomed a few years 
ago. The difficulty that arises in practice is to know when these 
resuscitative measures should be taken. The facts of the matter 
are that the brain cannot live without oxygen, and the cells necessary 
for its most highly developed functions, such as, in man, memory, 
judgement, reason, speech and intellectual activity, are the most 
sensitive to lack of oxygen. It is known that, after two to three 
minutes of complete lack of oxygen, these cells will be irrevocably 
damaged and there will be signs of mental deterioration ranging 
from coma to a mild loss of memory or slight speech-defect, the 
‘degree of damage depending upon the time of oxygen-deprivation. 
After ten minutes without oxygen it is certain that consciousness 
in the ordinary sense will not be recovered. On the other hand, 
other organs can stand much longer periods of oxygen- 
deprivation and may recover even when the brain is irrevocably 
damaged. It follows that, if cardiac massage and artificial respiration 
be delayed for longer than three minutes after cardiac arrest due 
to any cause, the whole body may recover except those parts of the 
brain associated with its higher functions. The individual will then 
have to be fed artificially, and his nursing and medical care will 
demand the full attention of a large number of highly skilled in- 
dividuals for perhaps months, but there will never be any hope 
of recovery. In addition, sometimes, his respiratory function will 
only be kept going by means of some form of ‘iron lung’ or similar 
‘apparatus. Is such a man ‘alive’ in the sense of being a ‘live’ human 
being? 

If the answer is ‘yes’, then we can proceed to a reductio ad 
absurdum. There is no inherent technical difficulty in keeping only 
the heart and lungs functioning — this is commonly done in some 
animal experiments. Is such a heart-lung preparation a ‘live’ animal? 
If again the answer is ‘yes’, we can proceed further and isolate the 
heart and keep it beating — is that then a ‘live’ animal ? It is surely 
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only a live heart. One must ask: ‘Where then lies the boundary 
between the “live” human being or animal and the isolated 
“preparation” ?’ This is essentially a practical problem for the doctor. 
Not infrequently extraordinary measures are taken which result in 
a prolongation of a form of ‘life’ which may cause distress to all 
concerned — to the relatives as well as to the hospital staff. A 
patient having suffered irrevocable cerebral damage may remain 
in a comatose condition, artificially fed, artificially respired and 
with no possibility of recovery of ‘consciousness’. The question is: 
May the artificial feeding and respiration be stopped? May the 
respiratory pump be turned off? This problem is so immediately 
practical and of such concern to the modern hospital doctor that 
a group of Catholic medical men put the question to his Holiness 
Pope Pius XII. His ruling was within the well-established ethical 
bounds of moral theology, and was of considerable interest. It 
was first pointed out that there is always an obligation to use 
ordinary means to preserve life and health during sickness, and the 
Pope defined ‘ordinary’ as ‘according to the circumstances of 
person, places, times and actions’. He went on to say that ‘ordinary 
means’ do not involve any gross burden on the doctor himself or 
on another. ‘A more strict obligation would be too burdensome 
for most men and would render the attainment of the higher, more 
important good too difficult. Life, health, all temporal activities 
are in fact subordinate to spiritual ends.’ So much for the strict 
‘obligation’. But to take extraordinary means may be heroic, and 
the question still remains: Is there any justification for the heroic 
in these circumstances? 

The Holy Father on this occasion was also asked ‘When is one 
dead?’, and this was further elaborated by the question: ‘Has death 
already occurred after grave trauma of the brain which has produced 
deep unconsciousness and irreversible respiratory paralysis — the 
fatal consequences of which have nevertheless been relieved by 
artificial respiration?’ To this question no answer based on any 
religious or moral principles could be given, and the Holy Father 
suggested that it was indeed not within the competence of the 
Church to decide it. 

Although the previous pronouncement fully justified the cessation 
of all ‘extraordinary’ resuscitative measures in circumstances where 
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there was irreversible brain damage, the last statement leaves the 
question wide open. If the question is open, one may speculate. 

In relation to pain and consciousness reference has been made 
to the importance of the faculty of self-consciousness or reflexion — 
the ability to perceive and at the same time to reflect upon oneself 
as perceiving. It has been suggested above that in this ‘reflexion’ 
lies the distinction between pain and suffering and consciousness 
and unconsciousness. It would seem possible that a true definition 
of death might be deduced from the same principle. Is not the human 
individual dead when the power of reflexion is finally and irrevocably 
lost? Theologically, of course, death occurs when the soul has left 
the body, but these two definitions are not contradictory. In this 
sense, if the individual whose brain is destroyed is already dead 
then his soul has departed. The animal is, in this sense, always 
dead — simply a piece of complex mechanism. The neonatal human 
child — although he has not yet developed his full ‘consciousness’ 
—has it potentially and therefore is fully alive in this sense. 

A question immediately arises about the implications of this in 
cases of congenital idiocy, ancephaly and other similar conditions. 
Each of these would have to be examined on its own merits, but 
the principle would be that only when it is patently obvious that 
all the power of reflexion is in actuality lost or absent (and not 
apparently lost or absent) will the individual be dead in this sense. 
The doubt in many of these cases must always be present as to 
whether there is the possibility of awareness and reflexion despite 
all appearances to the contrary. 

The fact that this leans towards a ‘mechanistic’ view of all life, 
excepting that of homo sapiens, is only an anticipation of what is 
daily becoming technically more feasible. The synthesis of an 
organism which is ‘living’, i.e. living in every sense of the word 
except that of having the power of reflexion, is not necessarily 
beyond the technical power of man. Moreover even many of the 
advanced animal activities, such as memory and reflex reaction, 
have been shown by ‘cybernetics’ to be mechanistic in nature. The 
image and likeness of God in man is evidenced mainly by his power 
of reflexion — by his self-consciousness. The more intense this 
awareness and knowledge of himself, the clearer is the image. 
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Diagrammatic illustration of the ‘Levels’ of the Pain-Experience 
and Reactions to it. 


Interpretation ton 2) 
Raacdions: <—R eran 
(Suffering 
Pleasure) Pree ption®) 


Readions ata higher level 
4 Struggling , shouting ‘Seaping 
Weepin 


——— Reaclions ata spinal cs cord 
fain Stimulus (gone aaiaity) 


1. At this stage the subject is aware of himself as having an 
experience (perception) interpreted as desirable (pleasant) or 
undesirable (unpleasant and/or painful). If it is undesirable, 
suffering of some degree is present. In man this stage may be 
selectively blocked by drugs or happenings that produce “uncon- 
sciousness’ in the-sense indicated in this article, i.e. without com- 
plete loss of purposeful reaction. This stage is only present in 
homo sapiens. 


2. Here the experience as ‘perceived’ is interpreted as desirable 
or undesirable, significant or insignificant. ‘Interpretation’ is altered 
by procedures such as leucotomy and by such disconnecting drugs 
as morphia and chlorpromazine, to give but two examples of a 
rapidly growing group. Although interpretation at this level may, 
in homo sapiens, involve intellectual activity, in the broadest sense 
it does not, and indeed it takes place at all levels at which ‘reaction’ 
takes place. The situation is being ‘interpreted’ and a ‘reaction’ 
provoked. Interpretation is present in animals to a varying degree 
of refinement up the evolutionary tree. 


3. Perception is ‘blunted’ or blocked by such emotional dis- 
turbances as excitement or terror, as, for example, during games or 
in battle. Anaesthetics can block the pain-experience at any level. 
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ORIGEN AND THE ANALYTIC PSYCHOLOGY 
OF SYMBOLISM 


by 
W. W. MEISSNER, S.J. 


CuRISTIAN life and Christian experience are strikingly rich in 
symbolic motifs. Symbolism is particularly strong in the Christian 
tradition because it is permeated with mystery and enigma. The 
Christian life is lived on a supernatural plane. The supernatural, 
the life of grace, is not discontinuous or extrinsic to the order of 
natural function and operation. The intimate proximity of nature 
and supernature forces the Christian to assume a_ theological 
perspective which brings him face to face with the mysterious. 

The mysterious in some sense transcends man’s power of under- 
standing. Human resources are not totally frustrated by the trans- 
cendence of mystery. The natural means man chooses to express 
his reaction to confrontation with the divine, with the transcendent 
and with the supernatural, is the symbol—the imaginative 
representation of the ineffable. The Christian life is, therefore, rich 
with symbolism. The Old Testament abounds with symbolic imagery 
expressing the reality of Yahweh to his chosen people. The language 
of the prophets is symbolic. The New Testament, particularly the 
Gospel of John and the mystical Apocalypse, lays the foundation 
for a specifically Christian symbolic usage. 

Any contribution, then, to the understanding and appreciation 
of Christian symbolism is of vital concern to the Christian life. 
The significance of the symbol can be approached at any one of 
several levels. Perhaps the most fruitful, if not the most fundamental, 
approach to the symbol is in terms of its radical origin in the psycho- 
logical dynamics of the human psyche. The purpose of this study is 
to bring to bear on the problem of Christian symbolism the results 
of the psychology of symbolism which has been erected by Carl 
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Gustav Jung and his school of analytic psychology. This is a very 
limited objective. Jung’s analytical framework is so highly hypothe- 
tical — Jung himself is willing to admit this — that we cannot feel 
any too secure in basing an analysis on it. Consequently, we must 
be content to point out some of the interesting connexions between 
certain symbolic expressions and the Jungian synthesis without 
really committing ourselves to these indications in any conclusive 
way. But it is quite possible that such suggestions may help us to 
see a little more fully the meaningfulness of the symbolic life of the 
Church and to penetrate a little more deeply into the psychology 
of Christian experience. 

We will focus our attention on the rich symbolism of the Canticle 
of Canticles together with the exegesis of the Canticle provided by 
Origen, perhaps the greatest exegete and mystic of the early Church. 


EXEGESIS OF THE CANTICLE 


The Canticle of Canticles is generally regarded to-day as a love 
or nuptial song, written or sung to celebrate the happiness of the 
marriage couple and their love. This was a common genre of the 
ancient East.1 The exegetical tradition has always accepted more 
than one level of interpretation, ranging from a strictly literal 
interpretation of the sacred text to the highly allegorical and typical 
senses. The Canticle has found itself, at one or other time, the 
subject of all of these various senses. The ancient tradition of 
Jewish exegesis, as exemplified in the commentaries of the Midrash, 
leaned heavily on the allegorical interpretation of the Canticle.? 
The Tannaite Rabbis rejected any strictly rationalistic explanations 
and rigidly opposed merely literal interpretations of the Canticle. 
It is said that the Rabbi Akiba defended the Canticle against attempts 
to remove it from the canon with the remark, ‘All the books of 
Scripture are sacred, but the Canticle is sacrosanct’.? The allegorical 
1H. Lusseau, ‘Le Cantiques des Cantiques’, Introduction a la Bible, ed. A. Robert 
and A. Feuillet (Paris: Desclée et Cie, 1957), pp. 655-7. An example of the same 
type, apparently directed to a royal wedding, can be found in Psalm 44 (45). 

* Ibid., p. 658. See also M. Simon, trans. Song of Songs. Midrash Rabbah, IX, ed. 
H. Freedman and M. Simon (London : Soncino Press, 1951), p. Vii. 


* O. Rousseau, 0.s.B., Introduction, Origéne: Homilies sur le Cantiques des Cantiques 


(Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1953), pp. 10-11. The remark of Rabbi Akiba is taken from 
the Jadaim, Il, 5. 
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interpretation referring the Canticle to Yahweh and Israel is often 
attributed to him, but the interpretation seems to have been current 
before his time.’ 

The Jewish tradition generally regarded the Bride of the Canticle 
as Israel herself. She was the beloved of Yahweh, his Bride, his 
Spouse. The theme is not uncommon in the Old Testament. The 
Prophet Hosea denounces Israel as a faithless wife,> but then he 
immediately put these words in the mouth of Yahweh: 

And I will betroth you to myself for ever; 

I will betroth you to myself in righteousness and justice, 

And in kindness and mercy. 

And I will betroth you to myself in faithfulness; 

And you shall know the Lord.® 
The same note is struck by the author of Deutero-Isaiah when he 
cries out to Israel: 

‘The shame of your youth shall you forget, 

And the reproach of your widowhood shall you remember no 

more; 

For your husband is your Maker, 

Whose name is the Lord of hosts; 

And your redeemer is the Holy One of Israel, 

Who is called the God of all the earth; 

For like a wife forsaken, and embittered in spirit, 

The Lord has regarded you, 

Like a wife of one’s youth, when she is cast off,’ 

Says your God.’ 

And later on we find the words: 
But you shall be called ‘My delight is in her’, and your land 
‘Married’; 

For the Lord delights in you, and your land shall be married. 
~ As a young man marries a maiden, so shall your Builder marry 

ou; 

ae as a bridegroom rejoices over his bride, so shall your God 

rejoice over you.® 


4 J. Bonsirven, s.J., Exégése Rabbinique et Exégése Paulinienne (Paris: Beauchesne, 


1939), p. 216. 

5 Hosea ii, 2-13. 
§ Hosea ii, 19-20. 
7 Isaiah liv, 4-6. 
® Isaiah Ixii, 4-5. 
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In the New Testament the traditional themes of the Old Testament 
are prolonged, yet in the very prolonging become renovated. The 
New Testament contains no direct citations of the Canticle, but in 
Matthew’s Gospel our Lord refers to himself as ‘the bridegroom’.® 
John the Baptist tells his disciples that he is merely the friend of 
the bridegroom, not the bridegroom himself. For ‘it is the bride- 
groom who has the bride’.1° And St Paul writes to the Corinthians: 
‘I feel a divine jealousy about you, for I betrothed you to Christ, 
to present you as a true bride to her one husband’. The New 
Testament, then, prolongs the allegorism of the Old; but the bride 
is no longer Israel, the chosen people; the bride is the community 
of the faithful, the Church. The bridegroom is no longer the God 
of the Covenant, Yahweh, who called Israel to be his beloved. It is 
Christ. The figure of Christ the Bridegroom is so strongly before 
the Christian mind that St Paul can appeal to it as a powerful 
model of the love which should obtain between husband and wife.1? 

The basic currents of Rabbinical exegesis were prolonged in the 
exegetical approach of the Christian community. The voice of the 
literal school was found in the antiochean school of exegesis and 
particularly in the opinion of the Canticle proposed by Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, who felt that the Canticle was a reply to his critics 
by Solomon in defence of his marriage to an Egyptian princess.¥ 
Against this rationalistic insistence on the literal sense, Origen was 
perhaps the most prominent defender of allegorism. Although he 
had not been the first of the Christian exegetes to interpret the 
Canticle,* Origen was by far the most influential. The Rabbinical 
tradition of allegorical interpretation, at least of the Canticle, was 


° Matt. ix, 15. Perhaps also in the parable of the foolish bridesmaids, Matt. XXV, I-13. 
10 John iii, 28-29. 

Te LECOEtkUEe: 

12 Eph. v, 22-23. 

8 Lusseau, loc. cit., p. 659. Theodore was later (A.D. 350-428) than Origen, who 
wrote the Commentary on the Song around the year A.D. 240. The differences in exe- 
getical approach are analysed by J. Guillet, ‘Les Exégéses d’Alexandrie et d’Antioche. 
Conflit ou malentendu?’, Recherches de Science Religieuse, XXXIV (1947), pp. 257-302. 
‘4 The first commentary on the Canticle by a Christian exegete seems to have come 
from the pen of Hippolytus of Rome. The work has been lost and the date of its com- 
position is unknown, but it seems quite likely that Origen, who met Hippolytus at 
eet? about ae knew at least the basic ideas of Hippolytus’s exegesis. See Rousseau, 
oc. cit., p. 16. 
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carried on by Origen and in general by the Alexandrian school of 
which he was the dominant figure. 


ORIGEN AND THE CANTICLE 


Origen’s Commentary on the Canticle of Canticles comes to us 
in the Latin translation of Rufinus. The rest of Origen’s interpretation 
of the Canticles is contained in his two Homilies on the Canticle 
which we have in the translation of St Jerome.1* We will concern 
ourselves with the symbolism of the Bride and the Bridegroom. 

The Bridegroom, for Origen, is none other than our Lord. The 
Bridegroom is identified in the first lines of the Prologue to the 
Commentary as the ‘Word of God’.1” He is the High Priest, to 
whom the Bride ascends in the heavens and with whom she becomes 

one in spirit.* The symbolism of the Bride is twofold. The Bride 
is at once the Church, as the successor to the chosen people of the 
Old Testament, and the Christian soul joined to Christ in mystical 
union.1® Origen’s development of this parallelism between the 
Church and the Christian soul does not separate them. He applies 
a tripartite interpretation of the Canticle in analogy to the Platonic 
tripartite division of man. The carnal or bodily interpretation sees 
the Canticle as a minnesong or love-lyric celebrating the love of 
the Bride and the Bridegroom. The spiritual interpretation sees 
the Canticle as a hymn of the mystical nuptials of Christ and his 
Church. And the psychic interpretation discovers the mystical 


15 An excellent summary of recent views of early Christian exegesis, particularly in 
regard to the issues involved in the argument over allegorism and literalism in scriptural 
exegesis, can be found in W. J. Burghardt, s.., ‘On Early Christian Exegesis’, Theo- 
logical Studies, XI (1950), pp. 78-116. The whole discussion is pertinent to this study. 
-B. Smalley’s chapter on patristic exegesis in The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1952), pp. 1-36, is also pertinent. A most thorough account is 
presented in Pére Henri de Lubac’s recent work, Exégése mediévale (Paris: Aubier, 
1959), particularly I, pp. 198-304, which deals with Origen and his impact on later 
exegesis. 

16 Pe eences and citations from these works will be taken from Origen, The Song 
of Songs: Commentary and Homilies, tr. R. P. Lawson, Ancient Christian Writers 
Series, XXVI (Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1957). This volume will sub- 
sequently be referred to as A.C.W. 

BIVA.C.W., Pp: 23. ; 

18 4.C.W., p. 53. See Heb. xii, 22 and I Cor. vi, 17. 

19 4.C.W., pp. 21, 58, 92. 
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union of Christ, the Logos, and the human soul, which finds in 
that union its highest self-perfection. The psychic is everywhere 
conjoined to the spiritual.?° The parallelism is essential to Origen’s 
perspective, for the life of the Church and the life of the soul are 
intimately connected. In the double allegory which Origen finds in 
the Canticle we can find the mirror and expression of the mystery 
of the Church in relation to the Christian life. The individual Christ- 
ian soul finds its life and union with Christ in and through the 
Church, of which he is the divine head. 

We should notice that in this double allegory the interpretation 
of the Bride as the Church was a continuation of the Jewish tradition. 
Origen had very likely adopted this interpretation from Hippolytus. 
The interpretation of the Bride as the Christian soul, however, was 
a direct contribution of Origen himself. After him, this interpretation 
became traditional in the Christian community, but he was 
apparently the first to propose it.21 Whatever merit Origen’s 
extension of this allegorical intuition along ascetico-mystical lines 
may have, certainly it bears a provocative relation on the level of 
symbolic significance to some of the recent attempts to illumine 
psychic structure in terms of symbolic function and expression. 


JUNG AND THE SYMBOLIC. FUNCTION 


The complete elaboration of Jung’s conception of the symbolic 
function demands some development of his systematic formulations 
regarding the nature of human personality and the dynamic structure 
of the human psyche. In the minimal presentation which is necessary 
in a study of this sort we must attempt some middle ground between 
unavoidable lacunae, which contribute a certain vagueness, and an 
exhaustive technical account, which would carry us beyond the 
scope of our study. We can only hope to present a basic framework 
against which it will be possible to see the significance of the Bride- 
groom symbolism. 

The psyche for Jung is a self-regulating dynamic system. The 
generalized psychic energy, or libido, is in constant fluctuation 


*° Lawson, loc. cit., A.C.W., pp. 9-14. 
1 Rousseau, loc. cit., pp. 16-17. 
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between sets of opposites whose regulatory function is inherent in 
human nature. The libido is involved in a constant flux of pro- 
gression and regression between the conscious and the unconscious 
parts of the personality. Progression is an active satisfaction of the 
demands of the environment and conscious life; regression, its 
opposite, is a satisfaction of inner needs and the demands of the 
unconscious.” Both segments of the personality, conscious and 
unconscious, incorporate elements which are either personal or 
collective. Personal elements are recognized as such by their intimate 
connection with the individual personality and their consequent 
lack of universal validity. Elements of the personal unconscious 
were at one time relatively conscious, but were then repressed. 
When they return to consciousness, their lack of universal validity 
remains. 

Elements of the collective unconscious, on the other hand, obtain 
a certain universal validity. They are further characterized by the 
impossibility of showing any antecedent or relative consciousness, 
such as is associated with the personal unconscious. The personal 
elements constitute the conscious and the unconscious ego 
respectively, which these same elements taken in conjunction 
constitute as the persona. The persona is a function-complex which 
is directed toward and to some extent determined by the contact 
between the individual and his environment.** To the outer-attitude 
of the persona there answers an inner-attitude which is turned 
toward the unconscious. Jung regards the anima as bearing a 
complementary relation to the persona. The most prominent of the 
set of opposites which characterize these complementary structures 
of the psyche is the opposition of male and female. ‘A very feminine 
woman has a masculine soul, and a very manly man a feminine 
soul.’?> Jung concludes logically that, if we are going to speak of 


22. Fordham, An Introduction to Jung’s Psychology (Baltimore: Pelican, 1956), 


. 17-18. ¢ 
ae yong. ‘La Structure de I’Inconscient’, Archives de Psychologie, XVI (1916), pp. 


152-79. 
oe hike. Psychological Types (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1924), pp. 588-96. Jung 
bases his notion of the persona on the dissociation of personality observed in patho- 
logical dissociations and in the normal shifts in patterns of behaviour which psycho- 
logists refer to as ‘roles’. The possibility of a multiplicity of personae in one individual 
is the basis of Jung’s distinction of persona and anima. 


26 Tbid., p. 594. 
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the anima of a man, we ought properly to speak of the animus 
of a woman. 

The other side of ourselves Jung calls the ‘shadow’. It is the 
personal unconscious, regarded as the inferior side of our personality 
— the Mr Hyde to our Dr Jekyll. The shadow encompasses all the 
undesirable and socially tabooed drives and impulses of our per- 
sonality. As such it is contrasted with the clear light of consciousness. 
There would be no shadow without the light, and there would be 
no unconscious without the conscious.?* In terms of the dynamics 
of personality, Jung regards the genesis of the mature personality 
as a function of the resolution of the opposition between the con- 
scious ego and the unconscious shadow. The process by which the 
shadow is brought into the light of consciousness is called ‘in- 
dividuation’. But individuation is more than this. It is a process of 
differentiation of the individual out of the collective. It is the 
development of consciousness out of the original state of identity 
which is rooted in the community of the collective unconscious. 
Individuation signifies an extension of the sphere of consciousness 
and a consequent enrichment of the conscious psychological. life. 2” 
The process of individuation is intimately connected with Jung’s 
conception of the archetypal unconscious and the symbolic function. 

The archetypes constitute the collective unconscious. They are 
nodal points or concentrations of psychic energy which characterize 
the timeless and universal psychic structure. The archetype as such 
is present in the psychoid realm only as a structural factor and 
potentiality. It is never perceived as such, but is recognizable by 
the conscious mind only in a symbolic guise, through which it 
expresses itself. In this case, the raw psychic energy of the archetype 
is clothed in imagery and meaning which stems from the individual 
experience, and the product is the symbol. 

Jung’s conception of the symbol is intrinsically related to the 
unconscious and the archetypal.?® The symbol is then the essence 
and image of psychic energy. It acts as a transformer of psychic 


26 Fordham, op. cit., pp. 49-52. 

27 Psychological Types, pp. 561-3. 

*8 Ibid., p. 602: ‘An expression that stands for a known thing always remains merely 
a sign and is never a symbol. It is, therefore, quite impossible to make a living symbol, 
i.e. one that is pregnant with meaning, from known associations.’ 
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energy.*® In the dynamic flux of libido between the psychic opposites, 
the transformation of libido results in the synthesis of conscious 
and unconscious material. It is through this process of symbolic 
transformation that the self-realization of individuation is achieved. 
The dynamic union of conscious and unconscious, of personal and 
collective, is achieved through the bringing to consciousness of the 
archetypal components by means of their information and expression 
in the appropriate symbols. As Jung sees the process of psycho- 
therapy, it is the co-operative effort of the patient and the therapist 
to obtain a recognition on the part of the patient of the existence 
and character of the archetypal patterns which constitute a pole 
of his psychic structure. Transformation and individuation, then, 
are but two facets of the same complex progression. 

The product of this individuation-process is the Sel/f— the 
psychically integrated organization of conscious and unconscious 
elements of the personality into a harmonious totality.°° The Self 
‘is achieved by the confrontation of the conscious ego with the 
symbols which arise in and accompany the individuation. These 
symbols appear with striking regularity in manifestations of un- 
conscious material and seem to be based on definite archetypes.** 
Some of the significant symbols of the individuation process are the 
Shadow, the Old Man, the Child, the Mother, and lastly, the anima 
in man and the animus in woman. Particularly important in this 
process are the symbols of the Self. Among the symbols of the 
Self which Jung points out, those most immediately pertinent 
to our present concern are the figure of Christ and hermaphroditic 
symbols. Jung regards the Christ-symbol as one of the most highly 
differentiated expressions of the Self yet achieved by mankind.** 
The frequent occurrence of hermaphroditic characteristics in the 
Self-symbol is highly suggestive. The feminine element represents 
the indeterminate, the dark, the chaotic — qualities which are 


29 Ibid., p. 325: ‘With the birth of the symbol, the regression of the libido into the 
unconscious ceases. Regression is converted into progression, damming-up gives 
place to flowing; whereupon the absorbing power of the primeval is broken.’ 

80 Jung, The Integration of Personality, p. 96: ‘The self is not only the centre but 
also the circumference that encloses the consciousness and the unconscious; it is the 
centre of this totality, as the ego is the centre of consciousness’. 

81 J, Jacobi, Complex/Archetype/Symbol in the Psychology of C. G. Jung (New York: 


Pantheon, 1959), p. 113. 
82Jung, Psychology and Alchemy (New York: Pantheon, 1953), par. 22. 
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characteristic of the unconscious. The male element represents | 
the opposite characteristics — order, determination, brightness 
— which are associated with the conscious side of the personality. 
In these hermaphroditic symbols the unifying function of the 
symbol is clearly delineated. The symbol here represents the union 
of the unconscious and conscious elements of the personality which 
is the goal of the individuation process. 

This ‘meaning’ of the symbol — the conjunctio oppositorum — 
is what the ego must come to grips with, if it is to achieve its total 
integration. The meaning compels the conscious mind to come to 
grips with it in many ways — spontaneously, through contemplation, 
interpretation, or through the therapeutic analysis. The symbol 
may be brought closer to conscious understanding and recognized 
as part of the ego, even though it is not fully understood. Or it is 
completely understood, and then it loses its symbolic character. 
Or it may escape understanding altogether, and then it confronts 
the ego as an autonomous and dissociated fragment. The result 
of such dissociation in the psyche is found in all sorts of neurotic 
and psychotic symptoms.* From this point of view, it is evident 
that the symbol plays a central role in the organization and in- 
tegration of the psychic structure. For it is in and through the media- 
tion of the symbol that the resolution of psychic opposites is 
achieved with the consequent, more or less total, integration of 
psychic function. 

This is at best a minimal statement of the relevant parts of Jung’s 
doctrine in regard to the symbolic function. Perhaps it is unfair 
to Jung to present only the bare bones in such a compact manner. 
But, on the other hand, competent treatments of his psychology 
are readily available,** and the purpose of this study is not to 
examine Jung’s psychology of the symbol, but to apply it to Origen’s 
interpretation of the Canticle of Canticles. With this much of Jung 
in mind as a framework of consideration, let us return to Origen. 


33 Jacobi, op. cit., pp. 120-21. 

34 Besides the excellent introduction of Frieda Fordham which is referred to above, 
the two works of Jolande Jacobi, The Psychology of C. G. Jung (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1951) and the above mentioned Complex/Archetype/Symbol, are 


particularly good. The latter is an excellent synthesis of Jung’s doctrine relative to 
the symbolic function. 
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JUNG AND ORIGEN 


We have already seen that Origen’s interpretation of the Canticle 
finds in the Bride the figure and symbol of the Christian soul. The 
symbolic attributes which Jung finds in the Bride enable him to 
identify the Bride with the feminine archetype. She is the spotless 
bride, the fairest of women,®* she is blackened but comely,® she 
is the flower of the field and the lily of the valley,’ and her womb 
is “an orchard of pomegranates, with pleasant fruits, camphire 
with spikenard, spikenard and saffron, calamus and cinnamon, 
with all trees of frankincense, myrrh and aloes, with all the chief 
spices’.** The association of the Bride with the feminine archetype 
brings the figure of the Bride close to the image of the Church in 
her role as ‘Holy Mother’. As seen in its archetypal perspective, 
Origen’s double interpretation of the Bride takes on added psycho- 
logical significance. Jung also sees the Blessed Virgin as an expression 

of the feminine archetype. The repetition of ‘tower’ and ‘vessel’ 
symbols applied to the Virgin in the litany of Loretto is a case in 
point.2® Our Lady is a spiritual vessel and a vessel of devotion. 
The vessel, because of its resemblance to the uterus, is one of the 
primary symbols of the feminine. In the religious context of the 
Canticle, the feminine archetype is detectable in the Bride, in the 
Church, in the soul, and in our Lady. The archetypal symbolism 
involved here has found almost universal expression as the primal 
image of the unconscious.*° 

Jung is at pains to point out the recurrence of these motifs in the 
Shepherd of Hermas. Hermas falls asleep and has a vision. In the 
vision his mistress, Rhoda, appears to him in a divine form. The 
appearance of the goddess is a manifestation of the anima-arche- 
type, according to Jung. Rhoda vanishes and in her place there 
‘appears an old woman in shining garments. The old woman, as it 


85 Cant. i, 16; i, 18. 

36 Cant. i, 5. 

37 Cant. ii, I-2. 

38 Cant. iv, 13-15. The significance of these attributes is pointed out by Jung in ‘Answer 
to Job’, Psychology and Religion: West and East (New York: Pantheon, 1958), par. 612. 
89 Psychological Types, p. 274. 

49P. W. Martin, Experiment in Depth (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1955), 
pp. 99-100. The archetype is found in paleolithic figurines, the Babylonian Ishtar, 
Cybele, Rhea, Astarte, Isis, Demeter, etc. The list could easily be extended. 
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turns out, is the Church — another manifestation of the archetype. 
The woman reveals a further vision, this time of an indestructible 
tower. This tower, so Hermas understands, is the Church. We 
are immediately forced to think of the ‘Tower of David’ and the 
‘Tower of Ivory’—titles of our Lady. The interconnection of 
Woman, Soul, Church, and Tower recalls the imagery of the Canticle, 
in which the Bride’s neck is a tower of ivory.*! The Bride is a rose,*? 
and Mary is the Rosa mystica. 

If the Bride is to be understood as the symbolic expression of 
the feminine archetype of the unconscious, we should expect that 
the Bridegroom take on the attributes of the opposite of the un- 
conscious. The Bridegroom would then represent the conscious 
perfection which connotes the psychic opposite to the feminine 
unconscious. The sponsa-sponsus imagery of the Canticle seems to 
fit quite readily the Jungian framework of the unconscious and the 
conscious as psychic opposites. The basic drive of the dark shadow 
of the unconscious is to bring itself into union with the clear light 
of consciousness. The union of psychic opposites is paralleled by 
the union of sponsa and sponsus, and the union of lover and beloved 
in the Canticle becomes a figure of the individuation process by 
which the psyche achieves totality and integration. The psycho- 
logical dimension forms a striking adumbration of the ascetico- 
mystical emphasis of Origen. There is a suggestion here of an in- 
timate connection between the achievement of Christian per- 
fection through mystical union with the Logos and the self-realization 
and integration of the mature psyche. 

The theme of the marriage of the Bride and the Bridegroom is 
another expression of the hieros gamos*—the sacred marriage 
which is mirrored, in the Hebraic tradition, in the references of 
the Old Testament to the union of Yahweh with Israel and with 
Wisdom,** and of the New Testament to the union of Christ and 
his Church. In fact the language in which Wisdom speaks of 
41 Cant. vii, 4. 
£2 Cantril, 1, 

“8 Parallels between the language of the Canticle and Sumerian texts which refer to 
the rite of the hieros gamos have been pointed out. See H. Ringgren, ‘Hohes Lied und 


hieros gamos’, Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, LXV (1953), pp. 
300-02. 


“4 Prov. viii, 22-24. These parallels are suggested by Jung. See Psychology and Religion: 
West and East, pars, 616, 619-24, 727. 
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herself in the Old Testament is highly reminiscent of the language of 
the Bride. As a result, Jung sees the Sophia who was with God 
before the world was created as a feminine archetype. The same 
archetypes underlie the marriage of the Lamb and his Bride in the 
Apocalypse.*® The Bride is compared to the heavenly Jerusalem, 
a figure of the Church.*’ Such symbolic expressions have the 
character of uniting-symbols, which express totality and perfection 
as symbols of the psychic centre, the Self. 

Another significant aspect of the symbolic dimension in the 
Canticle is to be found in the Bridegroom. According to Origen’s 
interpretation in common with that of the Christian tradition, the 
Bridegroom is Christ. As we have seen, one of the dominant images, 
which Jung selects as symbolic of the integrated Se/f achieved 
through individuation, is Christ. The Bridegroom of the Canticle 
is joined to the Bride in such a way that they become one: 
*. . . Whither also his perfected Bride follows him; cleaving to him 
and joined to him, she has ascended thither, for she has been made 
one spirit with him.’4* The transfusion of feminine characteristics 
to the Bridegroom is manifest in the identification of Bride and 
Bridegroom.*® Christ is at once Bridegroom and Bride. The bisexual 
character of the figure of the Bridegroom is immediately suggestive 
of the hermaphroditic archetype of the Se/f. This hermaphroditic 
aspect of the figure of the Bridegroom is intensified by Origen’s 
interpretation of the breasts of the Bridegroom. “Thy breasts are 
better than wine.”*° To Origen, the breasts are the perfections of 
the Bridegroom which he reveals to his beloved.*! And he adds, 
‘The Bridegroom’s breasts are good, therefore, because treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge are concealed in them’.®? The breast is 


45 Sir. xxiv, 3-18. 

46 Apoc. xix, 7. See Psychology and Religion, par, 726. 

{7 Apoc. xxi, 2: ‘And I saw the holy city, a new Jerusalem, come down out of heaven 
from God, like a bride dressed and ready to meet her husband’. 

48 4.C.W., p. 53. ; ; ; 

19 4.C.W., p. 90. Origen writes: ‘All of which things are both said to be himself, 
and to embrace him. Moreover, he is both called Bridegroom and named Bride, as 
it is written in the prophet: As a bridegroom hath he decked me with a crown, and as a 
Bride hath he adorned me with jewels’ (Isaiah Ixi, 10). Reference to Christ as sponsus- 
sponsa is also made in In Gen. xiv, 1. 

2 Cant. i, 2. 

1 4.C.W., pp. 63-64. 

=tA.C.W.;.p. 65. 
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a common form of vessel-symbolism which is related to the vessel- 
symbolism of the uterus. The archetype is reflected in the vessel- 
symbolism applied to our Lady, in the magic cauldron of Celtic 
mythology, and in the vessel-symbolism which abounded in Gnostic 
literature contemporaneous with the rise of Christianity. Jung 
even conjectures that the patristic application of the vas symbolism 
to our Lady was a Gnostic accretion which survived the rejection 
of the heresy.*4 Origen’s association of the breast with wisdom 
provides another link with the feminine archetype. 

Thus it seems that the feminine element is symbolically grafted 
on to the figure of the Bridegroom, giving him a definitely bisexual 
character. The Bridegroom begins to take on, in himself, the 
characteristics of an uniting-symbol of the Se/f. We recall that 
Origen sees in the Bridegroom the figure of Christ. An identification 
is thus brought about of the hermaphroditic Bridegroom with 
Christ — as Jung would see it, a conflation of two independent 
symbols of the Se/f. The resulting symbol can be nothing else than 
an extremely clear and powerful archetypal expression of the total 
integration of the Self to be achieved through individuation.® 


THE CANTICLE AND THE CHRISTIAN PSYCHE 


The symbolic motifs of the Canticle of Canticles which have been 
examined in this essay are products of the Christian imagination. 
The line of argument which we have seen briefly in the Jungian 
approach to symbolism leads from the symbol to psychic structure. 
Following the same line of suggestion, we can seek in the symbolism 
employed by the soul functioning within the Christian tradition 
an inkling of the basic patterns of significance which underlie 
and are reflected within the Christian experience. The Canticle 
presents us with the figures of the Bride and the Bridegroom. The 


53 Psychological Types, pp. 286-90. 

54 Tbid., pp. 290-1. 

5° A study of the symbolism of Christ would be a fascinating one in itself, but to 
undertake it would lead us very far beyond the scope and intentions of this paper. 
It is eminently worthwhile, however, to read the section on ‘Christ, a Symbol of the 
Self’, which is included in Jung’s Aion: An Historical Inquiry into the Symbolism oj 
the Self (New York: Pantheon, 1958). 
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great Christian mystic, Origen, interprets them to us as figures of 
the Christian soul and Christ, locked in a mystical union of love. 
The importance of this symbolic representation — placed as it is in 
a psychological perspective — rests in the light it throws upon the 
psychological meaning of Christian perfection and the union with 
Christ which that perfection demands. 

The implication is not really dogmatic. Rather it presumes the 
dogmatic truth of our incorporation into Christ, and seeks to 
illumine the psychological significance of the dogma in the living 
experience of the Christian psyche. The analysis of that meaning- 
fulness which we have suggested—using Jung’s analytical 
psychology as a basis of formulation — provides one possible 
approach to a deeper understanding of Christian symbolism. It 
adds a new dimension to our understanding of our union with 
Christ. The analysis, it must be remembered, is being made on a 
psychological level. It does not violate, but rather complements, 
the entirely different dimensions involved in the mystical and 
spiritual aspects of union with Christ.°® Union with Christ implies 
and involves a harmonizing and individualizing of the Christian 
Self. It means the resolution of the opposite polarities in the Christian 
psyche — the integration of unconscious drives and impulses with 
the order and rationality of the conscious ego. 

Nor should we forget that Origen brings together in the figure of 
the Bride both the Christian soul and the Church. In some sense, 
the soul and the Church are one. They find themselves identified 
symbolically through the symbolism of the feminine archetype. 
The union of the soul with Christ and of the Church with Christ 
are symbolically identified. What psychological significance is to 
be gained from this symbolic intuition of the relation of Church 
and soul? The relationship, in terms of the mystery of the Church 
as the Mystical Body, is certainly very suggestive. 

The history of Christian symbolism reflects the dynamic organ- 
ization of psychic energy within the Christian soul. An examination 
of peculiarly Christian symbols can help us to identify archetypal 
patterns and thus better understand the dynamics of the human 
psyche as they manifested themselves in specifically Christian 


58 On the distinctions to be observed in this context, see R. Hostie, s.J., Du Mythe a 
la Religion (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1955), pp- 12-24, 192-203. 
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contexts. Jung’s attempt to derive psychological significance from 
the operation of the symbolic function would seem to be transferable 
to a Christian sphere. It provides a framework within which deeper 
levels of meaning in the life of the Church — in her liturgy, in her 
prayer, even in the sacred fonts of her revelation —can be 
uncovered. 

At any rate, the striking parallels discoverable in Origen’s inter- 
pretation of the Canticle of Canticles should at least raise the question 
of a relatively untapped level of significance in the understanding 
of Christian symbolism. One might almost say that we have here 
the seeds of a revitalized conception of the soul of the human 
person in its commitment and existential relatedness to the divine, 
of the Church and its relevance to that commitment, and finally, 
of the figure of Christ, the God-Man, through whom, with whom, 
and in whom we are one in the perfection of charity. 
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by 
J. MACDONALD SMITH 


THOSE who find themselves unable to accept the view that the 
existence of God is rationally demonstrable fall into two classes. 
On the one hand there are those who, though as Christians they 
believe in God, yet are unable to accept the traditional proofs of 
his existence, while on the other hand there are the antimetaphysicals 
who are not even theists, precisely because they can see no reason 
for asserting the existence of God. For the former group, reason is 
useless, a broken tool in the hands of a fallen artisan; therefore the 
statement ‘God exists’ is not significant, because what is really 
required is a confrontation of the individual with the living, revealing 
God. A distinction is made between ‘the God of the philosophers’ 
and ‘the God of the Christians’ and the traditional threefold dis- 
tinction between believing that God exists, believing God and 
believing in God is reduced to at most the twofold distinction 
between believing God and believing in God, and sometimes even 
to the single position summed up in the statement ‘I don’t believe 
God exists ; I believe in God’. For the second class, philosophical 
empiricism, the result of the revolution which has overtaken philo- 
sophical studies during the last fifty years, has rendered somewhat 
old-fashioned the attitude that reason is the omnicompetent and 
infallible guide to truth, substituting for this the view that there 
is after all no certainty at all; and by demanding sense-verification 
for every meaningful statement it has reduced all theological and 
metaphysical statements to the level of descriptions of mental 
states or of proposed modes of living. The statements ‘God exists’ 
and ‘God loves men’, being theological statements, cannot by 
their nature be contradicted by any empirical evidence ; therefore, 
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says modern philosophy, they cannot be statements of fact, and 
such meaning as they possess must be related to the individual 
making them, so that ‘God exists’ for instance, means ‘I am going 
to live a certain sort of life’. From denying all meaning to theological 
and metaphysical statements, modern philosophy has at least 
progressed to the point where it is willing to allow to such state- 
ments a certain restricted meaning; but that this is an infinitesimal 
gain is easily seen by reflecting that in an examination the wrong 
answer gets very few more marks than no answer at all. 

Although Christian thought is stimulated and carried out within 
the context of revelation, it is still necessary to find common ground 
between believers and unbelievers. If this common ground does 
not exist, there can be, humanly speaking, no hope of winning the 
unbeliever to the Faith. This thought indicates at least a priori 
the necessity of a natural religion or Christian philosophy ; while 
the fact that unbelievers have been converted to the Faith indicates 
(empirically) its possibility. This last consideration by-passes the 
usual empiricist objection to theological utterances which takes 
the form of asking the question how the statement ‘God exists’ 
can be a factual statement if no empirical evidence can ever prove 
it to be untrue. The Christian can, at least to his own satisfaction, 
meet the empiricist on his own ground here: the empirical evidence 
for the existence of God, indeed for all theological utterance, the 
observable fact whose non-occurrence invalidates all theological 
statements, is the coming of the Messiah. The Jew, living under 
the Old Covenant, could answer the empiricist’s objections: he 
could say that the statement ‘God loves me’ will be invalidated by 
the non-appearance of the Messiah. The Christian, living under 
the New Covenant, can say that all theological utterance has been 
validated by the empirical fact of the coming of the Messiah, and 
that no event whatsoever could disturb his conviction that theo- 
logical utterances are factual. 

For the empiricist, however, this is all rather meaningless; hence 
the necessity for another approach to empiricist philosophy. There 
is no question of deserting the universe of Christian thought in 
order to build up a Christian philosophy, as some appear 
to think is the case. There is no question of thinking of ‘unaided 
reason’ as something essentially independent of the Christian 
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revelation; on the contrary, reason, in attempting to build up a 
Christian philosophy, is very much aided since it sees all things 
from a point of view which would be impossible without revelation. 
But, seeing all things from within the context of revelation, Christian 
reason is still properly called ‘unaided’ in so far as it nowhere makes 
use of facts of revelation, facts which the unbeliever cannot be 
presumed to know. The present essay is governed by these terms 
of reference. It is an attempt at an approach to the problem of the 
existence of God from within the context of Christian thought, 
which will use no facts but such as all may be presumed to agree 
with ; it is an attempt to meet the empiricist on his own ground, 
an attempt to show that the circle of Christian doctrine may be 
connected up with that of empiricist belief. 

Before commencing our task, however, it is worth while emphasis- 
ing its character: the attempt will be made to show that the state- 
ment ‘God exists’ is demonstrable, and that what is demon- 
strated is the existence of a Being and not a state of mind or an 
emotion or a good resolution in the demonstrator. The attempt at 
the demonstration of the existence of God is not a disguised way of 
persuading empiricists that perhaps there is another language 
which it would be worth their while to learn, and in which meaning- 
ful statements may be made about an area of reality which is not 
the object of sense-experience. This was the problem which 
Professor I. T. Ramsey set himself to solve in his book Religious 
Language (S.C.M. Press). Our problem is more fundamental than 
that one, for the simple reason that no one is going to take the 
trouble to learn a new language until he is convinced beyond all 
doubt that the subject of the language really exists. It is essential 
for a missionary to be sure that there are Hottentots to be evangelised 
before he learns their language. In the same way it is essential for 
an empiricist philosopher to be assured of the existence of God 
before it is possible for him to believe in him, and certainly before 
it is possible for him to begin an analysis of the logical status of 
language used in talk about God. For theological language is 
based upon theological conviction and experience, and it is just 
not possible to learn the language and then have the experience and 
arrive at the conviction (it is, of course, just possible that learning 
the language may elicit appropriate experience). 
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To demonstrate the existence of a logically ‘odd’ language before 
demonstrating the existence of that of which the language speaks is, 
therefore, to put the cart before the horse. Moreover it just does not 
help; forit may bereplied that there cannot bea logically ‘odd’ language, 
and therefore the reasoning which leads up to it must be faulty. 
And if the statement ‘there cannot be a logically “odd” language’ 
is a fundamental principle or a consequence of a fundamental 
principle in any philosophical system, then there is no contact 
between that system and Christian philosophy. On the other hand, 
to demonstrate the existence of a logically ‘odd’ language plays 
straight into the empiricist’s hands: he only has to reply that it is 
not necessary to prove laboriously that languages exist which are 
logically ‘odd’, for he knows this by observation already; while, 
further, it has not yet been shown that this language is about any- 
thing, and he simply does not believe that it is about anything. 
Unless we prove the existence of God at the start, in such a way 
as to demonstrate the necessity for a logically ‘odd’ language, 
there is no answer to the modern philosopher. As Dr Mascall has 
pertinently observed: “the one thing we must not do [with the modern 
philosopher] is to try to prove our conclusions from his premisses’ 
(Existence and Analogy, p. 84). Once the modern philosopher has 
been led into the Christian universe of discourse through the 
acceptance of God’s existence, his methods may well be of con- 
siderable use both to himself and to theologians; while on the other 
hand it may be possible to commend the Faith to him in terms 
which he is able to comprehend and which he himself uses. But 
this is not the same as proving Christian conclusions from empiricist 
premisses; rather it is the baptism of a non-Christian system of 
thought to bring it into the service of Christ. 

Man is born an enigma into an enigma, and this is at the root 
of his ability to assert the existence of God. The twin mysteries of 
his own nature and of his environment are resolved together in the 
assertion of the single mystery of their common Creator. Man 
finds that he is by nature completely unable to make a full and 
complete act of understanding either of himself or of the universe 
into which he is born. Complete explanation is impossible to him, 
for however many questions he may answer there are always others 
the answers to which elude him; while the laborious way in which 
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he discovers or invents his answers brings home to him the basic 
impossibility of his ever making one complete, all-embracing act 
of understanding which will include within itself the reason and 
meaning of everything that there is. When he is careful to distinguish 
between knowing anything completely and knowing anything with 
certainty, he realises that, although he is able to do the latter, the 
former is for ever impossible. And yet his own meagre acts of 
understanding are a witness to the possibility of such an unrestricted 
act of understanding. Dare he assert that it exists? 

There is thus a double polarity about the life of man; at one 
pole he is a mystery to himself, and at the other his surroundings 
are equally mysterious. It seems as if man is unique in this respect, 
for at least there is as yet no evidence (as opposed to speculation) 
that animals make such a sharp distinction between ‘myself’ and the 
‘rest of the universe’— a distinction which by the use of the word 
‘rest’ recognises ‘my’ fundamental unity with the universe, even if 

‘Tl have to make a rather special effort to get outside ‘myself’ in 
order to recognize this. This polarity, this sharp division which the — 
individual makes between himself and his environment, is therefore 
closely connected with his self-awareness. It enables him to ascend 
to the fundamental questions: “Why do I exist?’ and ‘Why does 
anything else exist?’ and from there it is but a step to the question, 
which prescinds from the polarity just mentioned, ‘Why does 
anything exist ?” This question immediately raises the further question 
‘Why is it possible for anything to exist?’ for, descending the scale, 
man notices that things come into existence and pass away. It is at 
about this point that a man may begin to experience the terror and 
despair which is justifiably experienced by non-Christian existential- 
ists; or he may go on to raise the most fundamental of all questions: 
‘What is existence anyway?’, thereby setting his feet on the meta- 
physical way. 

It is in some such way as this that the idea of God arises in the 
minds of men. Their completest act of understanding is never more 
than partial, but they know on reflection that a complete act of 
understanding is not intrinsically impossible, is not self-contradictory. 
As the Damascene states, the knowledge of God is naturally implanted 
in all inasmuch as a man’s nature is such that reflexion on it leads 
to the assertion of God’s existence; yet, as St Thomas replied, the 
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divine existence must be demonstrated. Men, and everything else 
of which they know anything, exist in a contingent manner, coming 
into existence and passing away, yet they can see that necessary 
existence is not an impossibility. But to have the idea of God and 
to make the judgement that God exists or does not exist are two 
very different things. To have in the mind the idea of a Being than 
which no greater can be conceived and to assert that therefore 
such a Being must exist in reality is to confuse essence and existence 
(as will be seen, Anselm did not in fact make this confusion). 
To assert God as a sufficient explanation of the phenomena which 
are so puzzling is not enough; he must also be the necessary explana- 
tion, and this requires justification. But can rational justification be 
given? There is the notion of God, and it is a notion which can be 
analysed; prescinding from the question of the divine existence, a 
great deal may be said about God, for though at the moment God 
is but a theory, a hypothesis requiring justification, a hypothecated 
entity is usually amenable to fairly detailed analysis. Yet no amount 
of analysis of a hypothecated entity will ever justify the statement 
that it does in fact exist. There is an approximately parallel case 
to this in modern physics, for the neutrino, which like God ‘no 
man hath yet seen’, because it is chargeless and very nearly weight- 
less, might at first sight be thought to be an unnecessary complication, 
a hypothesis put forward by somebody who was either trying to 
complicate the issue or make the scheme of fundamental particles 
tidy. But the neutrino, for all its apparent impossibility, has effects, 
and it is by these effects that the assertion of its existence is justified. 
So it is with God; whether he be thought of initially as an 
unnecessary complication for ‘practical’ men, or as an unjustifiable 
and meaningless metaphysical hypothesis, his existence, suggested 
as a possible answer to the questions which beset all men, may be 
justified with certainty on the basis of his effects. 

In S.T. 1, ii, 2, St Thomas shows that the demonstration of God’s 
existence will be a posteriori through his effects, and not a priori ; 
thus the logical order of the proof is the reverse of the ontological 
order of cause and effect. He also clears up one or two confusions, 
perhaps the most dangerous of which is that which confounds the 
existence with the attributes of God, for to the objection that God’s 
existence cannot be demonstrated because the effects are not 
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proportionate to their cause he replies that we are not interested 
as yet in the attributes of God as such, but solely in his existence, and 
this certainly can be demonstrated from his effects. St Thomas does 
not absolutely deny the Damascene’s statement that the knowledge 
of God is naturally implanted in all, but contents himself with saying 
in effect that man does not know this immediately, for he must 
meditate on the works of God in human nature and the universe 
to make explicit his knowledge of the divine existence. The Five 
Ways are therefore not so much proofs as arguments designed to 
make explicit what is already implicit by directing the attention to 
certain aspects of the universe which most clearly witness to the 
divine existence. They are not designed to lead a man from some- 
thing he does know to something he does not and could not other- 
wise know, but rather to lead him into a moment of insight, in 
which he is enabled to say ‘Whereas I was blind, now I see; I knew 
it all along, but only now has it become clear to me’. We do not 
“nowadays expect the Five Ways, administered neat, to convert 
anyone, but this does not imply that they are necessarily invalid. 
In fact, we use precisely the same principle, only we point to slightly 
different divine effects and in a slightly different way; and he is the 
truer Thomist who is prepared to desert the letter of the Summa 
Theologica in order to retain its spirit. 

The question is now appropriately considered whether the divine 
existence is known as the conclusion of a syllogism, or as the con- 
clusion of an argument which, while it is rational, is not syllogistic. 
The syllogism to be considered may be cast in several forms, perhaps 
the most general of which is that given by Lonergan (Jnsight, 
p- 672): If the real is completely intelligible, God exists. But the 
real is completely intelligible. Therefore, God exists. It is arguable 
that it is not possible to accept the major without having first 
implicitly accepted the conclusion, and that therefore the syllogism 
is useless; this will be discussed later on in this article. But at the 
present stage the divine existence is a hypothesis demanding proof 
of some sort. The position is very much the same as that of the 
schoolboy taking an examination in mathematics, who is almost sure 
that the sum of the first n natural numbers in n (n+-1)/2 and who 
therefore has to check what is at the moment a hypothesis. When 
he checks it he finds he was right and attains certainty. Now his 
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check may take one of two forms, for he may be so sure that he 
has the right answer that he feels it is adequate to check it by two 
or three substitutions, to apply it to a few special cases, or he may 
not feel quite so sure of his ground, in which case he will have to 
work the answer out afresh. In the present example the first of these 
methods is pragmatic and unrigorous, but for an examinee very 
nearly certain of his facts it ‘delivers the goods’ in the shortest 
possible time. It corresponds to the ordinary non-philosopher’s 
method of convincing himself of God’s existence in moments of 
doubt. The alternative for the schoolboy to his first, pragmatic 
method is to ask himself the question: ‘What is the sum of the 
first n natural numbers?’ and then to perform the rational process 
which leads to the correct answer. Is there an analogous approach 
to the question of God’s existence? It is obviously very difficult 
to formulate the corresponding question, but for the sake of argu- 
ment let it be supposed that this can be done; it would seem as if 
the appropriate question would be something like “What explanation 
can be offered as to the origin of the world?’ It has already been 
pointed out that independently of this question the idea of God 
may arise in the mind, but in this case one is not allowed to let 
this idea affect the answer, for, to be strictly honest, while one may 
have a suspicion that the answer is ‘God’, just as the schoolboy 
suspects he knows the answer to his question, one must initially 
ignore that answer altogether. One must start with the question and 
produce the answer ‘God’, or some other answer, from scratch. 
It is, surely, obvious that it cannot be done. 

It is, therefore, impossible to assert ‘God’ as the answer to a 
question which does not include the word ‘God’ or one of its 
equivalents as one of its terms. To take the example given above, 
anyone who seriously asks this question is at least convinced that 
the universe has an origin, whatever in this context the word ‘origin’ 
may be seen to mean. Thus it is just not possible to forget all about 
God’s attributes and deduce his existence, as it were, from nothing. 
A deadlock is arrived at which is not resolved by a proof that the 
basic principles of antimetaphysical philosophy are metaphysical. 
What is required is an invitation to a change of heart on the part of 
the empiricist; he must be persuaded to admit that his everyday 
experience leads to rather different conclusions from his philosophy. 
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It may be that then he will be willing to admit that he has overlooked 
something essential. 

If the illustration of the schoolboy taking an examination be 
valid, it is possible to dismiss any method of arriving at the existence 
of God which corresponds to the schoolboy’s second method of 
arriving at the answer to his problem. That is, it is possible to see 
that the existence of God cannot be deduced. This may seem a 
simple point, and it may be that a lot of paper has been used to 
make it obvious. But is it in fact so obvious? Are words used by the 
intelligent educated adult, or even the professional philosopher, 
with such precision that he always explicitly distinguishes demon- 
tration from derivation? Is it always realised that in derivation 
you start with a question and some data and perhaps a conviction 
that there is an answer, while in demonstration you start with an 
answer and enough data? There are two replies to a command 
which begins ‘deduce’ and one of them is the assertion that the 
command is meaningless and therefore impossible to carry out, 
while there is only one approach to the command beginning ‘Prove 
that .. .’, even if, in the case of the existence of God, it is possible 
to word the former without immediately turning it into the latter 
and thus misusing the word ‘deduce’. Having ‘deduced’ who the 
criminal is, the detective proceeds to ‘prove’ that X did the murder 
in a court of law, but no one in modern times has seriously suggested 
that we ought to choose from among several candidates the originator 
of the universe; it is all along a question of proof, and the only 
line of retreat open to the opposition is that of claiming that the 
question ‘Who did this?’ is, in this case, meaningless. We do not, 
therefore, deduce the existence of God; we prove that our con- 
viction that he exists is the truth. This is why, in the first place, 
there is no hope of our being able to prove our conclusions from 
‘empiricist premisses and, in the second place, why the proof of 
the divine existence does not resolve an issue between Christian 
thought and ‘modern’ philosophy (for there can strictly speaking 
be no issue between two groups with literally nothing in common), 
and why it does resolve the issue between two rival schools within 
Christian thought. 

Serious thought indicates the impossibility of wording a command 
beginning ‘deduce . . .’ for the existence of God, in which the word 
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‘deduce’ has precisely the same meaning as it has in the command 
‘deduce the roots of x?-+-2x+3=0’; at each attempt the word’s 
meaning changes, and ‘prove’ becomes the right word to use. 
Thus, one cannot ‘deduce’ the ‘cause of the universe’ or the ‘reason 
for one’s own existence’, for each of these is a partial synonym for 
the word ‘God’. This impossibility, which seems to be written into 
human speech and thought, must surely be more than accidental; 
Christians are able to explain it, and are justified in asking the 
empiricist for his explanation of the fact that human beings who 
are able to make one set of meaningless statements are unaccount- 
ably prevented from making another allied set. The Christian, of 
course, will assert a connection between this truth and God’s 
creative omnipresence; he will say it is entirely congruous with the 
fact that on looking into himself, as well as out onto the world, 
he finds God, and in this the mystery of the otherwise inexplicable 
polarity of himself and the universe is to some extent resolved. 
This, of course, is quite apart from the obvious fact that the problem 
of the deduction of the roots of an equation is one of a wide class 
of problems with rules for their solution. This is not true of the 
problem of the deduction of the existence of God, which is a 
unique problem. Now it was pointed out that the schoolboy’s 
first method of obtaining his answer was a practical, unrigorous 
method, suitable for a problem of which one is very nearly sure of 
the answer. It would not do, for instance, as the answer to an 
examination question, but only as a quick check on a formula used 
in obtaining the answer to a question. Does this mean that any 
proof of the existence of God must be of the same nature, pragmatic 
and not really rigorous and logical? By no means, for in this case 
the schoolboy was not really proving a result but checking an answer 
of which he was very nearly certain. Now this is what many people 
do in regard to the existence of God. They are sure he exists, but 
not being trained philosophers they do not know how to demon- 
strate his existence with the refinement such a proof requires. They 
throw out pointers, hints, which help them to ground their con- 
viction in reason, or, to put it another way, they recognise the 
presence of God in the universe, and make their conviction reason- 
able to themselves by saying, for instance: ‘Well, if God didn’t 
exist, nothing else would, would it?’ Nor are they to be despised 
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for this, though their argument requires formalisation and refine- 
ment; if the proof of the existence of God were not a refinement 
of everyday experience and everyday thought we should be in a 
sad case. 

But there is a third approach: the schoolboy could have proved 
his result by induction. He could have said the following: if the sum 
of the first m natural numbers is n (n+ 1) Y 2, then adding n+1 ton 
(n+1)/2 ought to give (n+1) (n+2)/2 and the formula ought 
to give the correct result, which I can easily check for, say, n=3. 
This I find to be true. Therefore, the sum of the first n natural 
numbers is nm (n+1)/2 This method of proving the result 
is entirely rigorous and is a refinement of the first mentioned check 
on the result, which may be regarded as corresponding to the 
“common sense’ method of proving God’s existence. It is a refinement 
because the obvious extrapolation of the first method is to check 
the result by applying it to every possible case —a manifestly 
_ impossible task as it stands, but fundamentally no different from 
applying the result to two or three cases. The method of induction 
provides the required refinement; it makes possible the application 
of the result to every possible case. It corresponds to the philosopher’s 
method of proving God’s existence. Indeed, it may be said with some 
truth that the Five Ways of St Thomas Aquinas parallel in the 
philosophical sphere the mathematical proof by induction — they 
apply the given answer to every possible case in a refined manner. 

Now, in the mathematical proof by induction, the answer is 
given — either by authority, that is, the examiners, or possibly 
under slightly different circumstances by the individual himself, in 
the form of a suspicion or even a conviction that this is the correct 
answer. That is, the answer is given by authority proximately in 
the first case, and remotely in the second case, for no one can 
_ have a suspicion in a matter like this, much less a conviction, unless 
he has heard the answer before. Thus in the second case the answer 
comes truly from the individual, yet ultimately from whatever 
authority it was from which he first learnt it. Of course the proximate 
authority carries more weight than the remote; that is, barring 
misprints, an answer given to be proved in an examination paper 
is far more credible than a half-remembered ‘hunch’. If one is 
unable to prove the former, one expects to lose marks, whereas in 
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the latter case one’s inability is put down to a faulty memory or 
other causes. The parallel in the case of the existence of God is 
exact: the answer is given and by the same types of authority. 
The proximate authority is God himself speaking through special 
and general revelation (the knowledge of God is naturally implanted 
in all), while the remote authority is, say, all one’s early religious 
instruction backing up a strong suspicion that the assertion ‘God 
exists’ is correct. But this suspicion or conviction requires justi- 
fication in reason, and it becomes a certainty when the proof is 
completed. There is therefore no possibility of proving the divine 
existence independently of some sort of apprehension of God; 
one must see, however vaguely, that God exists before one is able 
to see why. To put the same point in another way, the apprehension 
of God and the rational proof that this apprehension is a true 
one do not follow on each other so much as develop together. One 
cannot first prove the existence of God and then begin apprehending 
him; one apprehends God, perhaps in a very immature way, and 
at the same time one begins to justify this apprehension so that 
when the proof is complete one can then see why it is that God 
must exist, why one’s apprehension was a true one. It might almost 
be said that one does not prove the existence of God, so much as 
one proves that one’s original apprehension was a correct one; 
this, it seems, is congruous with the approach of St Thomas. 

It is therefore apparent that no amount of syllogising will ever 
prove the existence of God. We have already quoted Lonergan; 
let us now quote him more fully. He says (Insight, p. 672): 


The existence of God, then, is known as the conclusion to an 
argument and, while such arguments are many, all of them, I believe, 
are included in the following general form. 

If the real is completely intelligible, God exists. But the real is 
completely intelligible. Therefore, God exists. 

To begin from the minor premise, one argues that being is com- 
pletely intelligible, that the real is being, and that therefore the 
real is completely intelligible. 


But in fact one does not normally begin from the minor premiss; 
one normally begins from the major. In addition, the hypothetical 
syllogism usually has to break down a psychological sales-resistance 
due to the use of the word ‘if’. To take an extreme example, in the 
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syllogism: If a man is an ass, he is irrational; a man is an ass; 
therefore, a man is irrational, while disagreement will centre around 
the minor, the ‘if? which starts the major will immediately arouse 
a suspicion that something which is not the case will follow it. A 
man is not an ass, and therefore our syllogism must begin ‘Jf a 
man is an ass’. 

But, once again, it is customary to start from the major. But 
what does this major state in the way of fact? If the real is com- 
pletely intelligible, God exists; if a man is irrational, he is an ass; 
these say nothing at all about reality, they are not factual. Anyway, 
a man is not an ass, and, as we have seen, we are tempted to add, 
the real is not completely intelligible; at least we are now arguing 
about fact, and, incidentally, about the truth of the minor. It is 
not just a question of ‘to begin with the minor’ but rather a question 
of having to begin with the minor. In which case why bother with 

the major at all? Why bother to have a syllogism? If argument 
will centre, as it always does, around the truth or falsehood of the 
statement which is to be made in the minor, surely the appropriate 
course is to direct attention to those aspects of the universe which 
will be stated in the minor; surely the right thing to do is to point 
to the universe itself, rather than to a hypothetical syllogism about 
the universe. The universe is intelligible, the universe is contingent, 
it is created and real and dependent, and in actually seeing it in this 
way a man sees at the same time that the Creator of the Universe 
cannot but exist. The proof of the existence of God does reduce 
‘to an argument as to the nature of the universe, but one does not 
need a syllogism to arrive at this conclusion. If a convenient summary 
of the Five Ways is needed, then one need only point to the minor 
and conclusion of Lonergan’s syllogism: the real is completely 
intelligible; therefore God exists. Thus, that God exists is seen 
through seeing creation in the right way; then why God exists is 
seen by reflecting on the way in which creation is viewed; the 
second of these two processes brings with it the conviction that 
the apprehension of God was no mistake, so that the apprehension 
(at first tentative and vague, later a fully developed certainty), 
and the proof develop together; and finally the resulting argument, 
however refined, is simply a formalisation of the ordinary man’s 
assertion that if God didn’t exist, nothing else would. Setting up 
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syllogisms is a process which is untrue to the facts, for it implies 
that why God exists is realised prior to the realisation that he exists. 
The statement ‘God exists’ will then be a hypothesis because it 
will always be logically possible to find a better explanation of the 
facts about creation upon which the syllogism is based. But, on 
the other hand, God, apprehended as the ground of creation, 
cannot but be a certainty, while reflection on the nature of creation 
provides the justification for this certainty. 

To conclude: the schoolboy in the examination knew the answer 
to his problem before he started; we know God exists before we 
start to prove it. But how do we know? We know as a result of a 
moment of insight: the Intelligible, God, exists. Then we reflect: 
without God the universe would be a meaningless jumble of un- 
intelligibility. So we see God as the Cause and Ground of various 
attributes of creation, its dependence, finitude and so on. We raise 
the question: The world is like this — why? We assert the answer 
with certainty, not only because of our original and undeveloped 
apprehension of God, but also because by now our judgement on 
creation is a certainty. Hence our apprehension of God is im- 
mediate but rooted in a judgement about the universe — and we 
cannot remove the scaffolding after we have built the building. 
The insight which leads to the apprehension of God is a con- 
sequence of the fact that we are human beings with a certain definite 
nature (the knowledge of God is naturally implanted in all), and the 
mechanism which goes into action when it occurs goes into action 
in just the same way on other occasions too. It went into action in 
Archimedes on a famous occasion when he knew the answer to 
his problem before justifying it, and knew it because he was aware 
of his surroundings in just the right way. There is a real parallel 
with physics here, for it is not possible to prove a foundation 
theorem of science; it is known to be correct, and its consequences 
are worked out after the moment of insight has come. In the same 
way the consequences of the moment of insight in which God’s 
existence is apprehended are worked out after the event, and the 
result will be the Five Ways or something similar. These ‘Ways’ 
may then be used to trigger off the same moment of insight in others. 
But they will not be compelled by any force of argument; they will 
not be put in the position of saying ‘I suppose it’s logical but I 
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still don’t agree’; they will be compelled by the ontological status 
of creation itself, by hard fact. Regarded in this light (and we 
think that St Thomas would agree), the Five Ways are rather more 
apologetic than philosophical, though it is possible to philosophize 
about them, and the present article has been doing this. 

It is at this point that we can see a way of reconciling the Five 
Ways with the Ontological argument and with the double polarity 
which introduces such tension into the life of man. Observing 
being in the right way from the outside leads to the assertion of 
God’s existence, and the Five Ways may be appropriately used in 
apologetics. But it is also appropriate to look to the other pole, 
to see things within oneself, to revert to self-consciousness. In this 
case, God’s existence is seen in a somewhat similar way, but the 
appropriate argument here is the Ontological. However, unlike 
the Five Ways, the real point of the Ontological argument is not 

_to help us to see why something is true which we already know to 
be true, but to assert something about the nature of the Being 
whose existence we are already certain of, after looking within 
ourselves and experiencing for ourselves what it is really like to be 
contingent and dependent. The Ontological argument is not about 
God’s existence, but about God. Here the double polarity of our 
existence as conscious beings is resolved. For Jones, thinking of 
Smith as a phenomenon external to himself, the Five Ways is the 
appropriate line of argument; but for Smith and Jones, looking 
each into his own heart, the Ontological argument is the appropriate 
argument to adopt, and the double polarity comes together and is 
reconciled in the assertion of God’s existence together with the 
assertion of a truth about him which must be true. A man knows 
from his own experience of himself, from knowing what it is to be, 
that God cannot not be; he knows from other beings, from knowing 
what it looks like to be, that God must be. 


[An article by Dom Mark Pontifex, discussing the Five Ways 
from another point of view, will appear in October.—Eb.] 
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by 
ALEXANDER DRU 


EvEN if Mr Hales nowhere claimed to ‘look at the life of the Church 
in the last two centuries as a whole’ his three volumes on the subject 
could justifiably be treated as the only standard work on the theme 
written in English by a Catholic. Quite apart from their undoubted 
merit, they have had a success in England and America which 
justifies their being taken seriously, and I shall make no apology 
for appearing to criticise the author for what he has not done. 
Within the conservative tradition in which Mr Hales writes he 
does not flinch from recording the glaring inadequacies of the 
Papal temporal government, nor, as the publisher encouragingly 
notes, ‘does he disguise the subservience of Clement XIV to the 
Bourbons or of. Gregory XVI to Metternich’. By English and 
American standards Mr Hales is very frank. But it should be added 
that, by comparison with the histories and studies which he does 
not mention in his bibliography, his attitude is no more liberal 
than that of Pastor, whose highly unimaginative tomes will always 
be read in Germany in the light of his diaries, letters and memoirs. 
Nowhere in the work of Dansette or Schnabel could one find the 
sort of expression which Mr Hales does not avoid: ‘Once more 
Rome had to choose between Right and Left in France, and once 
more she chose Left’. The general impression which remains aftet 
teading these books is that Mr Hales was drawn to his subject 
by enjoyment of the ecclesiastical scene and a romantic thougt 
not uncritical admiration for the papacy. He speaks with knowledge 
of the Roman scene, but when he writes about the wider backgrounc¢ 
in France he is often uncertain, and Germany, except for a selective 
1 Revolution and Papacy 1769-1846; Pio Nono 1846-78; and The Catholic Church ii 
the Modern World, a Survey from the French Revolution to the Present (Eyre anc 


Spottiswoode, the last volume in association with Burns and Oates). The last-namec 
volume was chosen by three book clubs in the United States. 
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account of the Kulturkampf, is not mentioned. Beyond the Alps, 
as he moves away from Rome, the author is carefully read in his 
‘subject’, but his generalisations and implications are sometimes 
out of key. 

In general Mr Hales’s account of the Church in the modern 
world accepts the fable convenue and the point of view from which 
it is written. As in so many histories and studies it is assumed as 
axiomatic that the life of ‘the Church as a whole’ can be projected 
on a map whose co-ordinates are Church and State, politics and 
religion. Everything which falls outside that well-defined area is 
excluded in spite of the fact that the spiritual sphere is recognised 
as being the most important: 

Rome, after all, is not primarily concerned with conflicts, even 
when they reach the proportions they have attained to-day behind 
the Iron Curtain. She is primarily concerned with safeguarding the 
Faith, with matters of spiritual jurisdiction, or with spiritual guidance, 
concerns which are little publicised, and which mostly fall outside 
the scope of this book. 

Mostly, but not altogether. For to some extent we have to concern 
ourselves here with religious questions, if only because the spiritual 
and temporal are inextricably interwoven in all periods of history. 

This explicit exclusion of ‘religious questions’, though it strikes 
a curious note, is far from unusual, and the fable convenue is the 
result. It can be said to work reasonably well as long as ‘Rome’ is 
in the foreground; it is often misleading where France is concerned, 
and cannot be applied to Germany during the vital years at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Seen from this point of view, 
the history of the Church is primarily the history of its ‘public 
relations’ or foreign affairs. It is true that Mr Hales recognises the 
importance of what he calls ‘the doctrinal story’, but in the Church- 

State context it is little more than a borderland, a sort of no-man’s- 
land, where the internal politics of the Church seen from ‘Rome’ 
complicate the external story. J ansenism, Gallicanism, Febronianism, 
Americanism and Modernism are all discussed as from the Foreign 
Office, and Modernism, for example, is defined as ‘at bottom an 
attack upon authority, both in Church and State, and that is why 
it is very relevant to our theme’. 

Like Mercator’s projection, the Church-State projection auto- 
matically distorts the whole picture, with two main consequences. 
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In the first place ‘Rome’ appears as the centre of the Church in a 
sense which, though acceptable to a Macaulay, who was willing. 
to romanticize a good story, conveys a false impression. The Church 
is envisaged in the legalistic, administrative, and political terms 
which are familiar from de Maistre and Bonald. It is shown as a 
para-military institution that functions smartly under a central 
authority — an organisation, not an organism. From this it follows 
that the Church is seen to an almost exclusive degree from outside: 
the milk-white hind, immortal and unchanged; the barque of Peter 
sailing the seas of history through calms and storms and held on 
its course even if, as Duchesne is reported to have said, it was 
sometimes steered a grands coups de gaffe. The relations between 
the Church and the world —and this is perhaps the important 
point — are conceived in the main as passing through administrative 
channels. The image which remains is of a fixity in a fluid world — 
an image which though ultimately or absolutely true is so absolute 
that it cannot embrace the relativities, the imponderables, the 
confused and mixed world of reality in and through which the 
Church touches and should influence the world. 

The question which these volumes raise — and the same is true 
of most studies of Church history during the nineteenth century — 
is whether the Church-State map, which is serviceable at many 
periods between the age of Constantine and the Reformation, is 
of any practical use after 1789. It is not, therefore, with Mr Hales’s 
version of this story that I am concerned, but rather with the 
assumptions behind it, and perhaps the simplest way of considering 
the extent to which the point of view affects the interpretation, and 
the cadre the picture, will be to examine one or two key moments. 
In his Survey, Mr Hales recounts ‘first, what Macaulay calls the 
“fourth great onslaught” upon the Church (i.e. the Enlightenment); 
next, her recovery; and last, the many storms she has surmounted in 
her progress during the century since Macaulay died’. These three 
phases offer a means of going behind the vast mass of facts and 
events which Mr Hales has ordered so clearly, and of testing the 
coherence of the result: 


We have then, on the eve of the French Revolution, to envisage 
a Church in Europe outwardly majestic but sometimes inwardly 
weakened by worldliness, by loss of faith, and by an insufficient 
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sense of the significance of her unity and of her world-wide mission. 
And in the years that followed the great upheaval we shall see her 
Striving to sift the wheat from the chaff amongst the new ideas, 
striving to adjust herself to that Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity 
which the revolutionaries so often betrayed. 


This summary of the position, and the whole account which 
precedes it, is dominated by the contrast between the ‘outwardly 
majestic’ Church and the ‘temper of society (which) was secular’, 
and again between the decline of ‘the great Catholic empires’ and 
the rise of anti-clericalism and the secular forces which led the 
“great onslaught’. The spiritual and intellectual feebleness of the 
Church is not discussed except as an effect of Jansenist, Freemason 
and rationalist attacks. The fact that there was no reaction, no 
response, as at the Reformation, the failure of spirit that produced 
no Counter-Reformation, is not considered. Bremond’s view that 
the collapse of the Church during the eighteenth century was due 
to the victory of Bossuet over Fénelon, being ‘a religious question’, 
is omitted, and it is plain from certain expressions that Mr Hales 
does not grasp the extent or the significance of the spiritual poverty 
of the Church during these years. This is illustrated by the naive 
answer which the author gives to the stock jibe that Catholicism 
was (and is) ‘intrinsically Mediterranean, “Latin” and ‘“‘Southern’’’. 
In reply he points out that during the eighteenth century the most 
obviously Catholic countries were all Northern, and cites Ireland, 
Belgium [sic] and Poland, as though the criticism were geographical 
and implied that everything north of latitude 52 was honestly 
Protestant or rationalistic. What is meant by the jibe is that the 
Church had been deprived for so long of its links with the in- 
tellectually active peoples of the North and with the contemporary 
culture in France that by the end of the eighteenth century there 
was an almost impassable gulf between the Church and the existing 
tradition of Europe. The Germans expressed this by saying that 
poetry was a Protestant dialect: a pardonable exaggeration. The 
notion that a vital theology could exist in a condition of aseptic 
orthodoxy and wholly insulated against the culture of its period is 
possibly at the back of this view of the eighteenth century, and 
this or something of the kind tempts Mr Hales into overlooking 
the fact that, beginning with Trent, the Church as a whole had 
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gradually come to rest within itself. It is an understatement to say 
that the Church had ‘an insufficient sense of her world-wide mission’ 
and the references to Indian and China ought to have been balanced 
by some mention of the querelles des cultes from which they suffered. 
The Church had, in fact, become ‘Rome’, or synonymous with 
‘Rome’. It had been dominated by Spaniards in the sixteenth 
century, by the French in the seventeenth, and when all else failed! 
by Italians. And that back-history, together with the condemnation 
of Fénelon and its effects, combined to produce the Church of 1780. 

The storms and stresses of the next hundred years need to be 
seen against that background, for they were to no small degree 
produced or aggravated because ‘Rome’, as Acton said, was obsessed 
by the eighteenth century and continued to think and act in terms 
of the pre-revolutionary era. The picture of ‘Rome’ striving to 
adjust itself is somewhat fanciful, and it is by no means clear that 
the revolutionaries betrayed the ideas of liberty, equality and 
fraternity more often that the Church. Behind those catch-words 
in the political sphere was a world of ideas that had been forming 
and growing and that Malebranche was among the last to enter. 
The intimate disgust with which an intelligent and good woman 
like Dorothea Schlegel contemplated the religious scene in Italy 
in 1818 was not caused by political inefficiency or administrative 
absurdities, but by the absence of spirituality, theology and philo- 
sophy. A scheme which does not embrace these ‘religious’ factors 
makes the post-revolutionary phase almost unintelligible. 

The next phase is what Mr Hales calls the Church’s ‘recovery’. 
In so far as he uses ‘Rome’ and ‘Church’ interchangeably, the 
expression is ambiguous. ‘Rome’ did not recover, except outwardly 
and as a direct result of the religious revival which spread across the 
northern half of Europe. It is not altogether easy to discover how 
far this essential distinction is present to the author. The Church- 
State scheme need hardly touch upon it, and in this perspective it 
is possibly legitimate to speak of the Concordat as Consalvi’s 
tremendous achievement, though the opposite view is not untenable. 
But elsewhere there are indications that the religious revival which 
began with the century (and was from certain points of view the 
outstanding characteristic of the century) is not considered of grea’ 
moment: 
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For it was when Pius VII was without a state, and without revenues, 
‘the poor monk Chiaramonti’, Napoleon’s prisoner, that he won 
the Church’s greatest spiritual victory of modern times, and thus 
engendered the ultramontane revival. 


The overtones of the sentence in which Mr Hales contrasts the 
temporal defeats and the spiritual triumph seem to confirm the view 
that the author excludes the religious revival as beyond his scope. 
For while it is true that Savona and Fontainebleau helped to 
crystallize an existing situation, it is certainly misleading not to 
distinguish clearly between the revival of religion and the restoration 
of the institution, between the movement symbolized by the vast 
success of Le Génie du Christianisme and the Concordat promul- 
gated in the same year. Unless that distinction is firmly maintained, 
the conflicts and contradictions of the third phase have to be over- 
simplified. The religious revival was in the air when Napoleon 
seized power and had been an identifiable force ever since Barras 
came to the fore in Vendémiaire. Fontane, de la Harpe, Ballanche 
and Ampére and their friends in Lyons exemplify the trend of 
opinion, and the revival was already under way when Pius travelled 
to Paris to assist at the coronation of Napoleon. It may be doubted 
whether the Pope ‘engendered’ anything, and Ballanche’s essay 
is there to testify to the ‘ultramontane’ character of the revival as 
it influenced Catholics. 

The most important effect of the Pope’s imprisonment — which 
is not mentioned —is to have given ultramontanism a political 
connotation which it did not previously have. From 1809 on, the 
religious revival in the Church in France was increasingly linked 
to the political reaction, and it was this political Catholicism which 
emerged triumphant by the end of the Restoration. But before 
glancing at the third phase the distinction which Mr Hales does 
not make ought to be made clear. 

The religious revival as such is beyond the horizon of the Church- 
State view, and that is perhaps the most serious argument against 
its continued use. But there is another reason, I think, why Mr 
Hales is not temperamentally disposed to consider its nature, its 
origin and the multiple factors which went to make it. The romantics, 
he declares, taught ‘the supremacy of feeling, the absolute goodness 
of uninhibited sentiment’. As the religious revival, both in Catholic- 
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ism and in Protestantism, sprang from the romantic movement, 
the author’s prejudice, which appears at several points in the same 
form, makes it virtually impossible for him to grasp what was 
happening. Whether the omission of the German Church from his 
account of the Church as a whole is the cause or the result is not 
clear. But it can safely be said that, if he had familiarised himself 
with the events which occurred in Germany between 1800 and 
1815, he would have been obliged to reconsider many of his inter- 
pretations. The re-formation of the Church in Germany, and one 
is tempted to say its re-creation, is part of the story of the romantic 
movement. It is not easy to see how the history of the Church in 
the nineteenth century can still be written while ignoring the con- 
tribution of the romantic thinkers and the philosophy which brought 
culture and religion together again after an interval of two or more 
centuries. The work of Bremond and Schnabel, of Funk and Dempf 
and more recently still of Friederich Heer, have made this abundantly 
plain. The names of the German converts from Amalie Gallitzin 
and Stolberg to Schlegel and Gorres, and the re-birth of a theology 
not divorced from spirituality at the hands of Mohler and others 
in Tiibingen, Vienna and Munich controvert everything the author 
says about the romantic movement and his really excessive opinion 
that it was anti-religious in its effect. 

The absence of any mention of the German scene until it comes 
into the Church-State orbit with the Kulturkampf is not simply an 
omission. Mr Hales’s failure to consider the spontaneous growth 
and development of the Church in Germany makes it possible for 
him to oversimplify the French scene where the first internal 
struggle in the Church took place between a renascent Catholicism 
and the Catholic reaction. With the German scene in mind, it is 
very clear that the conflict between the Church and the modern 
world was as much an internal as an external question, and the 
confusion of temporal and spiritual questions followed from it. 
But whereas the romantic ideas triumphed in the German Church 
in spite of the political reaction, the reverse happened in France. 
Bonald, de Maistre and Lamennais (whom the Germans like Schlegel 
and Méhler regarded as dangerous, superficial publicists) routed 
the romantics, Chateaubriand, Ballanche and Eckstein, and im- 
posed their politico-religious ideology on the Church. The result 
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of their victory was to leave the Church, and in this case one might 
say ‘Rome’, faced by the alternatives of liberal Catholicism or 
conservative Catholicism. That situation lasted from 1826 to the 
condemnation of the Action Frangaise in 1926, and largely con- 
ditioned the ‘doctrinal story’. For in France the romantic movement 
within the Church was strangled young (in part by Napoleon), 
never attained its intellectual maturity and was only apparent in 
the well-meaning but ineffectual ‘liberalism’ of Lamennais in his 
second phase, of Lacordaire, Montalembert and their heirs. Writing 
in the sixties, Acton was so unfavourably impressed with the in- 
tellectual level of Catholic writing that he describes its leaders as 
‘drunken helots’. It was a quarter of a century before the religious 
revival began to make itself felt, and when it began Maurice Blondel 
could say with justice that nothing had been done since Chateau- 
briand had penned his ‘musical prelude’. 

When in the third phase Mr Hales comes to speak of ‘the sources 
of her (the Church’s) renewed strength and inspiration’ in the 
intellectual revival in France he looks ‘further afield than in any 
political developments’, and thinks that we should look first to 
the rise of a great devotion to our Lady, to Lourdes and the building 
of the Sacré Coeur. To judge by the chapter on Modernism, the 
author is not equipped to sketch the. new developments which 
followed on the foundation of the Instituts Catholiques and the 
literary revival. P 

The end of the third phase, the period which is only remembered 
in these pages in the narrow context of ‘modernism’ and again in 
a few pages on the Action Frangaise, saw a renewal of the conflict 
between the political Catholicism founded by Bonald and the 
romantic Catholicism that had grown up in Germany but not in 
France: between Maurras who stood for a classical, latin and 
mediterranean Catholicism, and the new men who had rediscovered 
the ideas which had made the Catholic revival in Germany possible 
a century earlier. This conflict, which Mr Hales does not, as far as 
I can see, recognize in any form, except as the ‘modernist 
controversy’, which forms a small part of it, raged in France until 
the condemnation of the Action Francaise. And if there is a ‘doctrinal 
story’ in any simple sense of the word, which can be followed from 
the beginning to the end of the nineteenth century, both in France 
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and in Germany, it is conflict between the classicist thinkers of | 
the Bonald and Maurras type and the romantic thinkers such as 
Schlegel and Blondel and Péguy. Chateaubriand had seen and felt 
the position vividly. Catholicism, he warned his co-religionists, ‘is 
not the closed world of Bossuet’, the world where tout est dit. The 
sudden explosion of anti-clericalism in France in 1826, when 
Bonald finally defeated Chateaubriand and secured the leadership, 
together with Lamennais, of the Catholic Church in France, was 
not primarily directed against the political and temporal claims of 
the Church as any reader of Stendahl or Balzac can verify for himself. 
It was a reaction following on the romantic honeymoon between 
religion and culture, caused not by political or even social questions, 
but by the spiritual and intellectual poverty of the established 
religion which was offered to a generation that had said its mea 
culpa and longed for living faith. And if there has been a decline in 
anti-clericalism in France it should not be attributed entirely to a 
wider indifference. It could be dated from the condemnation of the 
political Catholicism and its atheist leader, Charles Maurras. The 
point was made by Péguy when he said that Catholicism, though 
one should really be ashamed of having to say it, is a mystical 
religion, and like all mystiques its great and perhaps only danger 
was in becoming a politique. It is not really possible to write the 
history of the Church in modern times solely in terms of politics 
and religion; the third dimension transforms the other two, and at 
times inverts their meaning. 
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MONASTIC CULTURE 


by 
DOM FINBARR MURPHY 


IT would be a pity if Dom Leclercq’s study,! published some three 
years ago, were overlooked in a monastic journal. Its author, 
distinguished for his studies on St Bernard and monastic spirituality, 
wrote it originally in the form of conferences for the Institute of 
Monastic Studies at Sant’ Anselmo in Rome, and he took for his 
subject the development and the characteristics of ‘monastic culture’. 
Starting at the end of his span, which includes the whole period of 
the Benedictine centuries, he takes the theological writing of St 
Bernard and distinguishes in it two main characteristics: a definite 
literary form and style, and an all-pervading affective desire for 
God. Taking these two elements —‘grammar’ and ‘eschatology’— 
which are the dominant notes of twelfth-century monastic literature, 
Dom Leclercq traces their evolution from the time of St Benedict 
onwards. The search for union with God, and the attraction of 
literature: these are the two elements of a dialectic which seems to 
have posed a problem to every monastic generation. 

The first part of the book, ‘The Foundation of Monastic Culture’, 
sets the scene. We begin in Chapter I, “The Conversion of St 
Benedict’, with St Benedict’s own rejection of secular studies which 
was the very cause or occasion of his flight from the world. This 
renunciation, and the ideal expressed in St Gregory’s words, ‘scienter 
nescius et sapienter indoctus’, was to remain an essential part of 
the Benedictine tradition.? But literature was to gain an entrance 
into the monastic life in another form, and Dom Leclercq shows 
17? Amour des Lettres et le Désir de Dieu: Initiation aux Auteurs Monastiques du 
Moyen Age by Dom Jean Leclercq (Paris, Editions du Cerf, 1957). An English trans- 


lation has recently appeared (Fordham University Press). 
2 Dial., Prol. ad Lib. 2. 
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how the practice of /ectio divina, so central in St Benedict’s plan, 
made necessary the presence of a school within the monastery) 
where the young monk could be taught his grammar or even how; 
to read and write (for this was not a prerequisite for the postulant).° 
An elementary literary training was, then, a necessary condition: 
of the monastic life, without which the monk could not devote: 
himself to one of his principal occupations — the practise of: 
meditation. For /ectio divina, as Dom Leclercq shows in a remarkable 
passage, was in fact an active meditation in which the monk applied 
himself completely to the sacred text: ‘originally, meditation meant 
reading a text and learning it “by heart” in the deepest sense of the 
expression, that is to say, with one’s whole being ; mouthing the 
words physically, committing them to the memory, understanding 
their meaning with the intelligence, and desiring to put them into 
practice with the will’ (p. 23). ‘There is no Benedictine life without 
literature’; literature has always been an indispensable instrument 
of Benedictine life, though in no sense does it form part of the 
monastic vocation itself (as it did for Cassiodorus). Other founders 
of religious orders, Dom Leclercq notes, have laid down a definite 
ratio studiorum, but there is nothing of this kind in the Rule: the 
relation between a monk’s studies and his-search for God is a 
personal problem’ which has to be solved by each individual in 
every generation, for there is no ideal solution to be universally 
applied. 

Chapter II is devoted to the second great figure who gave monastic 
literature or culture its characteristic orientation — St Gregory, 
Docteur du Désir. Dom Leclercq is masterly in his account of St 
Gregory’s spirituality, shot through with an ardent desire for God 
and the peace of his Kingdom and always based on the Benedictine 
virtues of humility and compunction: ‘In the theological analysis 
of Christian experience, probably no one has added anything 
essential to St Gregory’. St Gregory first established Benedictine 
theology and literature, and the strongly eschatological trend of 
his teaching became a permanent feature of the tradition that 
followed. 

The first part of the book ends with a presentation of the age and 
the milieu in which monastic culture took form, the period of 
° Cf. Regula Cap. 58, ‘Legatur ei haec Regula’. 
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Carolingian domination between 750 and 850. The Carolingian 
renaissance was, above all, a renaissance of Roman culture, and its 
symbol was a revived Latin language: Latinity became the symbol 
of civilisation, and the monk-missionaries who extended the Roman 
faith looked on Latin as an instrument of their apostolate — without 
it the newly-converted peoples could not enter into the Christian 
heritage. (It is significant that St Boniface himself was the author 
of a treatise on Latin grammar.) Hence Latin, the key to Scripture 
and the Fathers, came to be regarded almost as a means to salvation. 
‘Per notitiam Latinitatis maxime ad cognitionem electi veniunt 
Trinitatis’: these words of Smaragdus express the attitude of an 
age for which a knowledge of ‘grammar’ seemed an indispensable 
preliminary to meditation on the mysteries of faith. This revival of 
Latin, Dom Leclercq shows, was not simply a revival of the language 
of the late Roman Empire: it drew its vocabulary and inspiration 
from a double tradition, that of the classics and that of the Bible 
and the Fathers. ‘Medieval culture remained divided between these 
two tendencies, corresponding to the twofold tradition which it 
inherited from the beginning: on the one hand classical literature, 
regarded as necessary, admirable and yet perilous; and on the other, 
patristic literature, legitimate, beneficial and yet OM needing 
to be excused for its faults of style and expression.’ This dualism 
in monastic (and indeed medieval) culture is a subject to which 
Dom Leclercq returns in a later chapter. 

With Part II we come to the ‘sources’ which nourished this culture. 
Besides the written sources: Scripture, the Fathers and the Classics, 
there was also a common source of spiritual inspiration in what 
Dom Leclercq calls ‘/a devotion au ciel’. This ardent desire for and 
dwelling upon the joys of heaven was so characteristic of monastic 
literature that some account of it is necessary, he says, in order 
‘to evoke the spiritual atmosphere in which monastic culture 
developed’. The chapter that follows describes this /ittérature de 
dépassement with its recurring themes and favourite symbols: 
Jerusalem, the Ascension, the Transfiguration, the vita angelica, 
paradise, the sabbath, etc. Turning then to the more tangible written 
sources, Dom Leclercq has some particularly fine pages on monastic 
use and exegesis of the Scriptures, an exegesis at once ‘literal’ and 
‘mystical’: literal not in our sense of the word but in the sense that 
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its principal method of procedure was by means of verbal association: 
and verbal reminiscence (pp. 73-76), and mystical in the sense that 
Scripture was regarded as God’s word addressed personally to each. 
individual reader for his own salvation (‘everything has a personal 
actual significance, both for the present life and in view of the 
life everlasting’). Dom Leclercq notes the monastic predilection for 
exegesis of the Old Testament rather than the New: with its dominant 
note of anticipation, hope and desire, the Old Testament answered 
to the monastic spirituality and, significantly, no book was more 
frequently commented than the ‘Song of Songs’, “doctrina con- 
templationis’, or ‘regula amoris’. 

After Scripture, the Patristic sources. St Benedict himself, as 
Dom Leclercq says, was a ‘Father’, and yet he several times urges 
his monks to read and revere the Fathers — which meant primarily 
the Fathers of the Eastern Church, and in particular St Basil, 
Cassian and the Fathers of the desert. After St Benedict every 
revival of monasticism in the West was marked by this same return 
to its desert origins, and by a nostalgia for what William of St 
Thierry called the ‘Orientale lumen et antiquus ille in religione 
Aegyptius fervor’. Through the translators of the Carolingian 
period medieval monasticism inherited not only the Patristic texts 
but also the Patristic vocabulary and spirituality: such words as 
theoria, schola, philosophia preserved their original Greek 
significance in Latin form, while disciplina preserved the nuances 
of its counterpart traideia. Convincingly, and with copious 
examples, Dom Leclercq shows the living continuity between the 
Patristic age and medieval monasticism, a continuity which made 
monasticism, ‘centred on the great truths which are at the very 
heart of Christianity’, an authentic witness to Christian tradition. 
In this monastic ‘return to the Fathers’ there was nothing artificial: 
‘it answered to an essential need of their life, orientated as it was 
towards the contemplation of the great mysteries of salvation and 
permeated by an intense desire for God —a desire which aroused 
the need to discover behind the literary sources and beyond the 
“ancient fervour” the very wellspring of Christian life, to establish 
the closest possible contact with the origins of Christianity, with the 
apostolic age, and with the Person of our Lord’. 
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Last of the sources come the classics, most difficult of all to deal 
with because of the diversity of views among modern historians and 
‘he contradictory statements of the monks themselves about monastic 
amiliarity with, and attitudes towards, the classical authors. Alcuin, 
writing to reproach a friend with an overfondness for Virgil, quotes 
i line of the Aeneid for authority, and similarly St Bernard brings 
n Persius to support his attack on vain learning, At Cluny the 
ign for a work of classical literature was to scratch one’s ear like 
2 dog (the symbol for an infidel). And yet in the same monastery 
a monk could take Livy for his Lent reading!* Evidences such as 
hese, and they are numerous, would seem to justify the felicitous 
verdict of a Spanish scholar that the classics were the ‘enthusiasm 
of some, the scandal of others, and the occupation of all’. 

The classics aroused at once distrust and admiration: ‘Distrust, 
mn account of the obscenities or stories from pagan mythology 
which they contained; admiration felt for works which cast so 
s0werful a spell, the spell of all that is venerable, the spell of 
hat which one has discovered and loved in the days of one’s 
youth . . . The danger was that the beauty of the images and ideas, 
of the human sentiments and the words in which they were expressed, 
should appear more attractive than the interior, supernatural, 
spiritual charm of the Gospel’ (p. 120). Dom Leclercq’s description 
ould equally well be applied to the quandary of St Augustine and 
St Jerome. It is to be doubted whether St Jerome, for instance, 
ver fully resolved this conflict: he could never fully exorcise the 
Ciceronian that persistently lived on in him. Dom Leclercq claims 
hat monastic culture did achieve a solution of the problem, and I 
shall try to suggest later why I find his argument unconvincing. 

With the third part of the book we see the actual ‘fruits’ of 
nonastic culture, the ways in which it found expression: literature 
n its various forms, theology and the liturgy. The monastic 
sreference was traditionally for facts rather than ideas and so for 
concrete’ literary forms, above all for historical narrative. As for 
he Jews, so for these monastic writers the purpose of history was 
0 give glory to God by recording his ways with men: as Peter the 
Venerable puts it, ‘Cum omnia, sive bona sive mala, quae vel voluntate 


A. Wilmart, Le Couvent et la Bibliothéque de Cluny vers le milieu du XTe siécle (Revue 
Aabillon, 1921), p. 94. 
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vel permittente Deo in mundo fiunt, ipsius glorificationi et Ecclesiae 
aedificationi inservire debeant, si ea homines latuerint, quomodo de 
his aut Deus glorificabitur aut Ecclesia aedificabitur ? (De Miraculis’ 
Prol. Lib. 2.) No form of history was more popular than hagio- 
graphy, and the task of the hagiographer was again to glorify 
God and to provide his readers with an example for their admiratior 
and imitation: ‘the writer was not interested in the Saint as an in- 
dividual or in the memory he had left in the past so much as in the 
ideal which he illustrated by his conduct: the Saint was considered 
above all as a model, as a Christian personality worthy of imitation’ 
(p.156). 

Not all monks wrote theology, but theology has always been an 
activity admirably suited to men whose lives are pledged to ‘seek- 
ing God’. Dom Leclercq delineates the characteristics of monastic 
theology by comparing it with its scholastic counterpart in the 
thirteenth century. He sees each as the reflexion of its milieu. In 
the schools of the large cities a theological training was the in- 
dispensable preliminary to a clerical career, the badge of a profession, 
but monastic tradition (in its authentic form at least) always main- 
tained the essential disinterestedness of sacred study. It was only 
with the reaction against the excesses of rationalism in the thirteenth 
century that monastic theology as such first became conscious of 
itself. Its principles have been presented admirably by P. Chenu 
(‘Culture et Théologie 4 Jumiéges aprés l’ére féodale’, in Jumiéges. 
Congrés du XIIIe Centenaire, Rouen, 1955, p. 780): ‘The text of 
scripture, the absolute value of faith, calling forth a silent adoration: 
the sense of mystery which St Bernard defends legitimately, in spite 
of his extravagances, against Abelard’s immoderation: contempt 
for a self-sufficient dialectic . . . the wretched inadequacy of 2 
theologian who is no more than a professor: these convictions are 
always valid in the monastic schola Christi’. Dom Leclercq shows 
how many who reacted against a professionalism which tended te 
regard theology as technique turned to the monks as custodians of 
a more traditional theology. The monks did not, however, remair 
completely aloof from the new trends. A significant step was taker 
when the Benedictines, and later the Cistercians, sent their student: 
to the schools at Paris —a far cry from the old monastic schoo 
which ‘simply for the love of God, without hurry, without ambition 
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ithout care for the morrow, prepared the young monk for his 
reading of the Bible and for the Divine Office’.® 

The last chapter is devoted to the liturgy, the source and, at the 
same time, the resulting expression of monastic culture. It was 
originally in order that the monk should understand the psalms 
and the readings of the Divine Office that monastic study became 
necessary, and always it was through the liturgy that the monks 
entered into contact with Scripture and the Fathers. But it was 
also in the liturgy that monastic culture found its freest, most 
natural, form of expression: poetry, art, music, all could be used 
m a single act of praise and worship. Liturgical works (that is, 
works written for not on the liturgy) are the most numerous of all 
monastic writings, and Dom Leclercq shows how the whole of 
monastic literature bears the imprint of the liturgy. In the liturgy 
alone the resources of art and culture could be used directly in the 
praise of God. 

After this summary account of a book remarkable for its richness 
and conciseness, something must be said on what seems to me its 
shief defect — a certain partiality of judgement. Dom Leclercq has, 
as few historians have had, a remarkable sympathy for, and insight 
into, the attitudes and outlook of the monastic age which he portrays. 
Yet there are times when his historical sympathy colours his judge- 
ment. For instance, in his chapter on the classics he suggests that 
there was a monastic solution to the problem of synthesis which 
slassical culture poses to the Christian. On closer inspection we 
liscover that this ‘solution’ took the form of ‘converting’ or assimilat- 
ng the classics by allegorizing or moralizing all that was offensive 
n them. This process — carried out in the accessus ad auctores, 
ntroductions to the classics which treat each author and his works 
n turn — issued in a curiously hybrid monastic classicism in which 
Virgil plays the role of a prophet and Ovid appears as a moralist 
‘bonorum morum est instructor, malorum vero exstirpator’). “The 
esult of this pedagogy’, Dom Leclercq writes (p. 115), “was to set 
ree the consciences of masters and pupils with regard to pagan 
wuthors, to develop their powers of enthusiasm and faculties of 
\dmiration. It also made possible a living contact with ancient 


M-D. Chenu, Introduction a l’Etude de S. Thomas d’Aquin (Paris, 1954). 
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literature.’ And later, ‘the interest lay not in what the classicat 
author had said or wanted to say, in his own particular milieu 
but in what one found in him when one was a Christian of th: 
tenth or twelfth century’. As historical sympathy this is very per 
ceptive, but when Dom Leclercq goes on to speak of a ‘cultur 
homogéne’ and ‘humanisme intégral’, when he claims (p. 141) tha 
‘the monastic humanists were not, like the Renaissance humanists: 
divided between two cultures. They are not partially pagan: they 
are wholly Christian’-— one begins to question his judgement 
Can there be any true synthesis between Christian values anc 
profane literature when that literature is in fact falsified and dressec 
up in the ill-fitting garments of an imitation Christianity? The 
worth of this ‘synthesis’ may perhaps be gauged by the prosaic anc 
turgid quality of much monastic imitation of the classics. It is a poo: 
‘culture homogeéne’ in which the beauties of nature have a plac 
in literature only as allegorical or moral symbols. In fact Don 
Leclercq does not sustain his thesis convincingly, and elsewhere it 
the chapter (p. 120) makes the admission that the problem o 
synthesis was ‘a problem of conscience which was more or les 
permanent and more or less difficult to resolve’. 

One finds the same over-indulgence in Dom Leclercq’s attituds 
to the famous problem of monastic historical mendacity. In dis 
cussing the lives of the Saints by monks he very justly points ou 
the unfairness of measuring them by Bollandist standards: one mus 
take advantage of the Formgeschichte method. But these observation 
are followed by what seems to be a semi-philosophical justificatio1 
of pious inaccuracy: “The values to which men attribute importance 
vary from age to age . . . In the Middle Ages men’s interest wa 
awakened by ideas, at once permanent and universal, rather that 
by particular and passing facts. To understand them, we mus 
adopt their point of view. Granted this, in a certain sense whicl 
they would have sanctioned, legend is truer than fact, inasmuch a 
it reveals another aspect of the unique truth, the aspect of the idea 
world rather than its ephemeral realisations (‘réalisations passagéres 
p. 160). Is it not just this disregard for ‘réalisations passagéres 
which makes for the dullness of a great deal of monastic writing 
Is not a concern for ‘réalisations passagéres’ a condition of all grea 
literature (and incidentally a consequence of the Incarnation) 
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Dom Leclercq does not ask this question, and it seems to me that 
he misses the opportunity for a more searching analysis. It is easier 
to talk about some writers than to read them, and sometimes one 
feels that Dom Leclercq, carried away by his own style, tends to 
ignore or forget the Jongueurs of monastic literature. At any rate 
he so far accepts the disregard for ‘réalisations passagéres’ as to 
defend the manufacture of certain legends on the ground that their 
purpose was ‘the edification of the masses, or the protection of a 
monastery against the raids of the local nobility’ (p. 154). This is 
all the more surprising since, earlier, he gives some very striking 
examples of the scientific, critical spirit in monastic historians such 
as Letald of Micy. 

It must be clear by now that Dom Leclercq’s book is more than 
an historical study: it is written very much with an eye to the present 
situation and present controversies, a fact which accounts both for 
its stimulating liveliness and for the occasional partisan judgements 
which I have mentioned. But there is no mistaking the author’s 
keen affection for what he is writing about, and his own pleasure 
is communicated on every page. The epilogue finally formulates the 
two principal problems dealt with in the book as a whole: what were 
the dominant notes of medieval monastic culture, and how, in its 
literature, was mysticism reconciled with formal literary expression? 
Dom Leclercq’s answer to the first question is the more thought- 
provoking. ‘Monastic culture’, he asserts, ‘belongs to a milieu: it 
is not the privilege of a few rare intellects’ (p. 237). In the record of 
monastic history it is particularly misleading to concentrate on 
the great names, because this is to misunderstand the essentially 
communal nature of monasticism: individual monks achieve 
sanctity (and, incidentally, fame) only in and through the com- 
munity which has formed and nourished them. Dom Leclercq 
warns against a too facile classification of periods of climax and 
decadence, reckoned according to the presence or absence of great 
names: ‘In reality there is a common mean of monastic virtue 
which allowed the abbeys to remain centres of religious life and 
influence throughout so many changes of fortune: sometimes the 
student is privileged to catch a glimpse, behind some anonymous 
text, of the existence of obscure but fervent religious who have 
left no name in the chronicles but who, like invisible columns, 
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supported the whole edifice’.* And if monastic history is not primarill 
to be judged on its names, monastic culture is not primarily to bt 
judged on its output. Dom Leclereq puts it in more general term 
(p. 238): ‘The periods of the greatest culture are not those in whic! 
literary production is most prolific (for action always dissipates) 
but those in which men have lived (‘existé’) most intensely. Thi 
thirteenth century, for example, is the century which produced thi 
most writings, and in this sense it is the great century of the Middl 
Ages. But men’s minds were on the whole less cultivated then that 
in the preceding centuries, centuries in which there was no nee 
for production: ‘it was enough simply to be’ (‘il suffisait d°étre’) 
Monastic culture is not justified by its output, and the productior 
of individual literary and artistic works is only of margina 
importance. The major effect of monasticism, in all its forms 
lies in the realm of being rather than of action, and the main functio1 
of monasticism within the Church has always been to bear witnes: 
to the truth by living it, and by making manifest its beauty. The grea 
glory of medieval monastic culture does not lie in any individua 
literary masterpieces, but in its steady radiation of beauty anc 
order in the praise of God. For it is by its beauty that men ar 
drawn to the truth. 


NOTICE 


As from January 1962 the annual subscription to THE DOWNSID 
REVIEW will be twenty-five shillings or four dollars, and the pric 
of a single copy will be six shillings and threepence or one dollar 
post free. 


* Cf. the remarks of R. W. Southern in a review of Dom David Knowles, The Religioz 
Orders in England’, Vol. Ul, J.T.S., April 1957, pp. 190-4. 
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ludaism; a Portrait by Leon Roth. Pp. 240 (Faber and Faber) 25s. 


UDAISM, Christianity, and Islam are, with some help from the 
thilosophers, the great witnesses to the reality of the living God of moral 
1oliness. If we believe that there is no other truth of comparable 
mportance to mankind, then it seems that an attempt should be made 
o find, if possible, some mode of co-operation between the adherents 
yf these three great faiths. The ecumenical movement recognizes the 
irgency of co-operation between Christians, and the spirit of that move- 
nent is rapidly transforming the attitude towards one another of bodies 
livided by past hostilities and by continuing differences of deep con- 
fiction. And the great method adopted by the movement is that of the 
Dialogue’, or friendly and frank conversation, the effort to understand 
me another and, by the removal of ignorance and misconceptions, to 
letermine the real extent and depth and bearing of the points on which 
ve disagree. 

The same method could and should be applied between the three 
sreat faiths. Perhaps the first thing that must strike anyone who is looking 
or the possibility of co-operation, not for controversial debating points, 
s that these three already share not only the basic belief in one holy 
sod but also the belief that he is a self-revealing reality and has in fact 
evealed himself in what we Christians refer to as the Old Covenant. 
Moses (with Abraham behind him) is the originator — if that title can 
ye given to any creature — of the most tremendous tradition that has 
ver moulded human affairs. 

That tradition has suffered two gigantic ‘second starts’, giving rise to 
Shristianity on the one hand and to Islam on the other. But Judaism 
1as stood aloof from both these second starts. Modern Judaism — if 
t may be said without prejudice —is, to the observer, like the survival 
f an old species alongside two new species which have evolved from it. 
t is the modern evidence of the common stock from which the three 
aiths sprang. Although, therefore, it cannot be assumed a priori that 
nodern Judaism is either identical with pre-Christian Judaism or, at 
east, what Judaism would have become but for the advent of Christianity,” 
A Christian would argue that modern Judaism results from a “great refusal’, and 
as lost something in the process. Similarly, a Catholic would argue that the modern 
Jastern Orthodox view of the Papacy is a step back from what was acknowledged 
yy the Eastern bishops in the early sixth century. 
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yet there can be no doubt that the study of modern Judaism should be as 
rewarding to the Christian as the study of Eastern Orthodoxy is to the 
Catholic. Such a study must tell us much about our own past, the rock 
from which we were hewn. 

The Christian, therefore, who wishes to understand his own religion, 
and especially the Christian who hopes for a ‘common front’ against 
atheism and agnosticism, will find much of value in Leon Roth’s Judaism- 
The author, formerly a professor of philosophy at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, describes his book as a portrait — neither a ‘photograph’ 
nor a systematic survey. It can be said at once that it is a work of the 
most attractive charm, written with lightness of touch and a sense of 
humour, and also showing a charity and moderation which must bring 
the blush of shame to Christians who remember how we have treated 
Jews in the past. It is also a most enlightening and thought-provoking 
study. 

ah vadingnally, we are told, Judaism is a doctrine of universal relevance, 
entrusted to a particular group for transmission. In principle, the tie 
constituting this group ‘is not one of “race” or “blood” ’. The group 
is a community of those who accept what Judaism stands for and pre- 
scribes. The root loyalty is to a Teaching, the Torah of Moses. And 
Moses was not primarily a lawgiver but a prophet or spokesman of God, 
the announcer and expounder of ‘the way of God’. Tradition dropped 
the name of Moses, and not only the legislation of the Pentateuch but 
all that is based (sometimes rather incongruously) on the original 
exposition is known simply as Torah, ‘which planted in our midst ever- 
lasting life’. 

Torah’s central affirmation is of one God, creator and supporter of all 
things, and source of the moral order. ‘The recognition of God’s holiness 
involves for man a change in his mode of living.’ The way of God has ta 
be learnt, and therefore taught; and the teaching is Torah. Judaism 
claims ‘no intimate knowledge of God’s nature . . . It is only in the moral 
sphere that it makes positive assertions about God; and these concerr 
rather the practical requirements made by God from man than the 
metaphysical questions addressed by man to God.’ At the same time. 
man’s moral nature is made in the likeness of God, and the fact tha 
we are required to be loving, just, and pitiful, enables us to know that 
such qualities can be attributed to ‘our Father in heaven’. ‘The idea o} 
God is not a bare idea but a living force, thrusting itself into every depart. 
ment of life and claiming us for its own.’ The ceremonial law itself has < 
purpose of moral pedagogy. 

Judaism excels in inculcating broad moral principles through particula1 
exhortations. It ‘adds concrete specifications. Justice, for example 
means having only one set of weights ; not taking bribes ; not favourin; 
the rich nor (a striking novelty this) the poor’. ‘Detailed regulation o 
everyday conduct may not attain to the ideal maximum of the selec 
few, but it secures the indispensable minimum from the average many.’ 
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What of the sacrificial system? It has long ceased to exist, and ‘it is 
till arguable’ that it was ‘a survival from an idolatrous past and that its 
‘tention was a concession to popular weakness’. Neither sacrifice nor 
inything else can enable us to evade our individual moral responsibilities ; 
10 mediator is efficacious, not even Moses himself. As for the after-life, 
while ordinary Judaism taught that in it the good persisted and wrongs 
ommitted were expiated, it was ‘never dogmatic as to its nature’. ‘The 
iving Judaism expressed in the liturgy of the Day of Atonement . . . is 
father an appeal to the possibilities of good in the worst of us than a 
threat based on a total and final condemnation of the bad.’ 

‘The dream of Judaism is of the coming . . . of the Messianic age . . . 
The Messianic conviction . . . sees the coming on this earth of the Kingdom 
of God . . . The fact of its coming at the appointed time . . . is not in 
doubt.’ 

It is to be emphasized that, basically, Judaism presents itself not as a 
manifestation and product of man’s quest of truth and God, but of God’s 
prevenient quest of man; as something given from above. The history of 
the holy community, as pictured in the Bible, is a history of repeated 
backsliding and rebellion. It is God who is faithful; and because of his 
faithfulness, though individuals fall away, the community itself will 
never fail. “Thus God is for Judaism the “‘first and the last’’.’ If there is 
a trace of impatience anywhere in the book, it is in the author’s reactions 
to a modern theory that Jahweh is not the transcendent Reality but only 
the immanent Geist of the Jewish people. 

Judaism has had a long and varied history, and the question arises: 
by what norm are we to seize its essence? The author’s answer is, if I 
understand him aright, that the norm is the Bible (this excludes not only 
the New Testament but the deutero-canonical books); but it is the Bible 
selected and interpreted in the post-Biblical development of the tradition. 
This development can best be observed in the liturgy. All this can mean 
that there can be discrepancy between the norm and the apparent meaning 
of a Scripture text. But, besides the liturgy, there is the Talmud. And 
there is also the ‘interpretative and systematizing element’ provided by 
the philosophers, especially by Maimonides. In the hands of the philos- 
ophers ‘Judaism was brought to understand itself’. Maimonides ‘may 
be said to have erected the structure and to be the architect of what is 
now known as Judaism’. 

Is there, in fact, any /ex credendi in Judaism? “Belief would seem to be 
the wrong pivot on which to make Judaism turn.’ And ‘even if there 
are . . . accepted opinions in Judaism . . . it would be difficult to put 
the finger on the determining authority or even what might be considered 
a determining authority. On questions of practice there are definite 
rulings . . . but this is not so in questions of belief . . . The truth seems 
to be that the only authority in matters of belief in Judaism is that of 
factual acceptance; and this has varied, at least in precision and emphasis, 
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in different environments and different ages.’ In fact, though our autho 
does not use the word, what Judaism seems toinculcate is less an orthodoxy 
than an ‘orthopraxis’. 

Perhaps at this point a Christian reviewer may interpose a comment. 
Judaism resembles Catholicism in its conviction that there exists a holy 
community, whose permanence is guaranteed by God; and in this respect 
it is unlike Anglicanism. But it resembles Anglicanism, and differs from 
Catholicism, in its lack of an authoritative doctrine and a doctrinal 
authority. It seems to me that, while this lack makes it peculiarly difficult 
for Judaism to deal with the iconoclastic ‘liberalism’ of such as Ahad 
HaAm, it at the same time facilitates our own ‘dialogue’ with Judaism. 
Committed to no formulable truth except that there exists a holy com- 
munity, identical with that depicted in the Bible, Judaism can be 
considered to be ‘in potency’ to something beyond itself. If it has no 
dogma, it should in principle be capable of ‘taking Catholicism into its 
system’. 

isThere is much else that deserves consideration in this quite fascinating 
book. But perhaps enough has been said to indicate its importance, if 
not also its charm. I will offer one concluding thought. That the pre- 
Christian People of God was indeed the holy community chosen by God 
as the instrument of his self-manifestation to man is a principle that is 
common to Jews and Christians. That this community survives, and will 
survive till the “day of the Lord’, is again a point on which Jews, Catholics, 
and the Eastern Orthodox agree. The question at issue between us may 
be said to be that of the identification of the holy community. There are 
several claimants to the title. Among them, presumably, are the Samaritans; 
‘they are now a very few families, about four hundred souls in all; yet 
they are still proud in their confidence that God is with them, and that 
the “day of recompense’ promised in the song of Moses . . . will come’ 
(p. 145). Then there are the Karaites, who ‘began to appear in the eighth 
century’ and survive, we are told, to-day. Thirdly, there are the Jews of 
the great historical tradition of which our author is so able an exponent. 
There is, further, the Eastern Orthodox communion of Christians. And 
there is the Catholic Church—to mention no others. By what criterion 
does one opt between these various claimants? I make only one suggestion. 
The Samaritans can be seen, and would presumably be seen by the 
author of this book, as an ‘arrested development’; they accept the Penta- 
teuch, but would appear to reject the authority of the ‘prophetical’ books 
and the ‘writings’. The Karaites, in their turn, who ‘in theory live by the 
plain Biblical text’ and reject the Talmud, being ‘tacitly identified with the 
Sadducees by medieval Rabbinic writers’, would appear to be another 
example of arrested development — the Pharisaism which the Sadducees 
rejected was the theology and practice of the ‘advanced guard’ of thei 
time, and the predecessor of Talmudism. Turning to the Christian scene. 
Eastern Orthodoxy can be represented as an instance of arrested develop: 
ment, accepting as it does the first seven Ecumenical Councils but nc 
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others. (We might even add to our list the Old Catholics, who stop short 
in their acceptance at developments prior to 1870.) Within this context, 
can it not be argued that the Judaism of the ‘great tradition’ is itself an 
arrested development, taking its place (logically, if not chronologically) 
between the Karaites and the Eastern Orthodox? Obviously there would 
be much more to be said. I merely suggest that, when dialogue has brought 
Jews and Catholics to a stage of mutual understanding and respect, it 
might be at this point that fruitful discussions might begin. 
DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


The Resurrection by F. X. Durrwell, c.ss.r. Translated by Rosemary 
Sheed. Pp. xxvi + 371 (Sheed and Ward) 30s. 


A ‘BIBLICAL STUDY’ (as the book is described in its sub-title) is so often a 
discouragement to thought, but the presence of an introduction by Fr 
Charles Davis will suggest at once that we have here something much 
more stimulating than usual. That is indeed the case. The first fifty pages 
are not particularly rewarding, and by the time that we have reached 
the last quarter of the book we have little left to discover. It is also prolix 
throughout. But the body of it is extraordinarily illuminating. The 
general reader will find creamed off, as it were, some of the most signi- 
ficant results of modern exegesis, and many familiar texts will prove to 
contain a wealth of meaning hitherto unsuspected. But there is much 
more to it than that. The peculiar value of the book is that Fr Durrwell 
has brought his great learning to bear on a task of synthesis: his concern 
does not stop at particular writers or particular aspects of the Christian 
mystery, but is always directed to the centre of the mystery, to the meaning 
of Christianity itself. The non-specialist will need to persevere with this 
book, but if he does it may modify his whole outlook to his great advantage. 
Fr Durrwell, unlike some ‘biblical theologians’, is ready to recognize 
and discuss from time to time the speculative difficulties which are 
presented to us by the teaching of the New Testament writers — but 
only from time to time; the book remains a ‘biblical study’, not a theo- 
logical enquiry which draws upon and interprets all theological sources 
and accepts the logical consequences of the upshot (in a footnote to 
p- 149, Fr Durrwell excuses himself — not, one hopes, without a touch 
of irony — for using ‘terms which are not scriptural’). 

Some of the more remarkable passages may now be quoted. 

‘Though St Paul thinks in terms of merit, whereas the Johannine Christ 
uses the image of movement from place to place, the underlying reality 
is in fact the same, for supernatural merit is simply man’s movement 
towards the possession of God’ (p. 54) — this forthright statement is 
further emphasized by the footnote: ‘The idea of supernatural merit, 
apart from purely juridical notions, has its reality on the ontological level. 
To merit is to place oneself in the moral and physical dispositions suited 
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to the good that God destines one for, is to fit one’s being for the posses-. 
sion of God which will crown those dispositions.’ Two pages later we: 
find the following summarization: 

The Resurrection constitutes the basic, prime and total object! 
of the merit of the Passion. Current theology all too often sub-. 
ordinates this first objective to the merits won for mankind; the: 
Resurrection is seen as the end of a side stream flowing out of the 
mainstream of the Redemption. Yet our Lord had become so com- 
pletely one with the race of Adam that what he wished to gain for 
us he first gained for himself. 

We are told (p. 71) that Christ’s death ‘is redemptive in as much as it 
results in his resurrection; we find expiation for our sins in our salvation, 
and that salvation is in the Resurrection . . . The expiation was not so 
much a debt to pay as a gulf to bridge, by the painful abandonment of a 
profane state of life in order to achieve union with God.’ The discussion 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews is particularly valuable: ‘Though the 
sacrificial act took place in the past, its conclusion is something ever 
actual in the everlasting glorifying welcome of God’ (p. 145). 

The first part of the book ends with a highly suggestive summing-up 
from which the following are typical extracts: 

Christ had accepted human nature in its carnal state to make 
himself totally one with sinful man. Hence the imputation that he 
had sin to expiate was no mere legal fiction, existing because of a 
divine decree; it was founded upon his flesh which convicted him of 
belonging to a sinful race . . . in order that the offering might be a 
real one, the sinful flesh must be immolated so that it might cease 
to hold Christ outside the full radiance of the Godhead. 

In the immolation of Calvary, the flesh died and with it sin. This 
death was never undone, the flesh never returned to life in Christ, 
there was no resurrection for the flesh in the Pauline sense of the 
word. The glory did not reawaken the old life; the power of the 
‘psyche’ was never again to function in frailty; the new life in its 
spirituality spells for ever the end of the flesh . . . It is not as being a 
separation of body and soul that the death remains actual. This 
separation, as such, belongs to the order of carnal weakness, has no 
salutary value, and is not worthy of preservation. It is consecrated 
by the glory in as much as that is redemptive, and in as much as it 
brings the earthly life to an end by terminating it in the life of the 
Son. Christ’s death becomes eternal in the goal which gives it the 
power to save; in other words, in the divine life (pp. 148-9). 

The second and rather longer part of the book is concerned with the 
effects of the Resurrection upon ourselves. The believer, Fr Durrwell 
writes, ‘communicates in the death in as much as it is concluded in glory, 
in as much as it achieves renunciation of the flesh in glory’ (p. 223). The 
passage from the ‘flesh’ (‘the body of this death’) to the ‘spirit’ is insisted 
upon: 
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His time on earth means for the believer, as it did for Christ, a 
limitation of the spirit. Whereas the Spirit of God opens wide the 
human being, makes it possible for Christ in glory to embrace other 
existences in his own, the flesh still not wholly eliminated in the 
faithful preserves whatever barrier it can. St Paul bewails the fact 
that it limits our opening out into Christ (p. 271) . . . 

There is, of course, no condemnation of the material body in the 
insistence on the need for a ‘spiritual’ one, but Fr Durrwell’s account 
avoids the usual exaggerated contrast between the Christian and the 
Platonic attitudes in this regard: 

It is man as a unity who has died in principle in the sacrament 
[of baptism], and though the body is the last objective of the invasion 
of grace, its death and glory are the first to be envisaged, since the 
body of flesh is at the root of the earthly state . . . There are some 
who carry their paschal consecration to its final conclusion. Since 
baptism has united them to Christ’s body, they wish to have no 
union other than with that body . . . those who remain virgins publish 
the presence of the Easter mystery in the Church (pp. 277-8). 

The final chapters concentrate more and more on the parousia: 

There is only one resurrection, the resurrection of Easter, and the 
Church shares in it at the parousia. Similarly, there is only one judge- 
ment whereby man is justified and this world and the prince of this 
world are condemned: a judgement pronounced in the mystery of 
Easter, but becoming fully effective only when the Church is wholly 
caught up in that mystery (p. 299). 

The question of the ‘separated soul’ in heaven is simply rejected by 
Fr Durrwell in his exposition of St Paul: ‘In Christ’s case there was no 
cause to delay his resurrection after the moment of death. Similarly with 
the individual believer, so long as his death is truly Christian’ (p. 347). 
We might have expected some reference at this point to the dogma of 
our Lady’s Assumption. 

The translator is to be congratulated on a fine achievement, although 
a few shades of meaning seem to have been a trifle blurred. 


Introduction a la Vie Spirituelle by P. Louis Bouyer. Pp. 320 (Desclée 
et Cie, 1960) n.p. 

Mors than once I have ventured the remark that P. Bouyer is the most 
important Catholic writer in France to-day. The publication of this book 
is an opportunity for explaining it. P. Bouyer’s importance, as I see it, 
lies not so much in his enormous output of learned works (he has covered 
a very wide field so rapidly that it is hard for the reader to catch up with 
him) as in the spirit in which they are written. It is as a specifically religious 
writer that he seems to me to be so important. In an age which respects 
facts about religion but is (on the whole) unwilling to take it seriously, 
he recalls us to the practical study of Christianity. Whether he is writing 
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about the history of monasticism or the Renaissance or Protestantisr 
or Newman, there is always the same preoccupation with the essentiz 
religious attitude which we find in his biblical, patristic and liturgicé 
studies and in his more formal theological treatises, his retreat cor 
ferences and his innumerable articles on current controversies. Natural 
it is possible for the specialist to pick holes here and there in the work o 
so prolific a writer, despite his astonishing fund of information on s 
large a variety of topics and the penetrating intelligence which he bring 
to bear upon it. Sometimes he will reach a conclusion which is not wholl 
justified by the evidence: sometimes he will disregard a relevant objectiot 
But these things seem to me altogether trivial in view of his immens 
services to us as a Christian educator. 

His ‘Introduction to the Spiritual Life’ contains the cream of hi 
teaching. Here it will be possible only to illustrate it by some characterist 
passages. We begin, of course, with the Old Testament — no one ca 
bring it to life as P. Bouyer does, although the continuous reading of 
which he urges upon us is surely attended with difficulties which, so fe 
as I know, he has never discussed in any detail. This soon leads us to th 
Paschal Vigil and the primitive form of Christian worship with its con 
munal and contemplative character. “The most important thing, wit 
every Word of God, is the opening of his heart to us which then take 
place, and it is in this way that our own hearts must be touched an 
utterly transformed. It is when we have reached this point that we hay 
really reached something at least of that “knowledge of God” which 
the one goal of all revelation, of the whole Word of God . . . It is thi 
however obscurely, which gives the first impulse to our faith and the fin: 
crown to the love which is nourished by that faith’ (p. 57). 

In the chapter on prayer in general, after some remarkable passag 
on liturgical meditation and on the condition of the Divine Office in on 
day, P. Bouyer dismisses as mere Pelagianism the nonsense which 
still sometimes talked about ‘active’ as opposed to ‘passive’ praye 
And he concludes that ‘contemplation begins from the moment when tl 
presence of God, the activity of God upon us, our life in Christ, have s 
rectified or dissipated all that opposed or obscured them that what w: 
up till then the object of a faith detached, as it were, from ourselves, ar 
thus opaque, becomes the object of an experience, still no doubt ve 
mysterious but yet very real, indeed more real than sense-experience ¢ 
our ordinary intellectual activity’ (p. 82). 

P. Bouyer has been thought to exaggerate in his insistence on the nee 
for asceticism. But no one is more forthright about its abuses. He us 
stern language about the ‘ascesis of compassion’ (the sharing of Chris' 
sufferings in order to relieve them) and about the ‘ascesis of reparatio 
(the notion that ‘the punishments which the innocent give themselv 
are thereby deflected from the guilty’). This, he says, implies an idea’ 
God which is completely at variance with the Gospel ‘as though | 
demanded in return for sin a rigorous ransom of suffering and of bloo 
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without caring whether the sinner or the innocent makes the payment...’ 
(p. 140). There is an entertaining passage about the ‘false asceticism’ 
which ‘decks out with empty formulas a mere lack of Virility’: ‘there are 
too many communities in which it seems to be thought that a single 
unused or unusable bathroom is a mark of spirituality, too many seminaries 
in which a preparation for a wholehearted priesthood seems to require 
an atmosphere of ammonia’ (p. 182). 

The importance of the following passage cannot be overstressed: 
‘A life which does not resolutely preserve in their due place the practices 
of silence and recollection (necessarily a solitary affair) cannot be a 
Christian life; indeed, it cannot even deserve to be called a human life. 
Prayer at all times and in all places (at which, certainly, one must aim) 
must not be opposed to prayer at stated times and in the best possible 
conditions for recollection; the latter is the sole source of the former and 
the only possible approach to it’ (p. 220). 

The pages which follow on the traditional three stages of the spiritual 
life form a most valuable summary of the more detailed account in P. 
Bouyer’s La Spiritualité du Nouveau Testament et des Péres (Aubier), 
also published last year, a massive volume which all who are capable 
of it should be urged to read. 

All this leads up to the final chapters on ‘illumination and union’ 
and ‘the mystic life’. P. Bouyer vigorously attacks ‘the fantastic idea 
according to which the importance attributed to the knowledge of God 
in Christian antiquity came from Hellenism . . . the source of the idea of 
a knowledge which assimilates is to be found in Judaism. . . It is absolutely 
untrue to say that the word “gnosis” . . . was borrowed by the Fathers 
(Clement of Alexandria and Origen) from the vocabulary of the heretics 
whom the nineteenth-century writers called “Gnostics’’, as though the 
term belonged properly to them. In fact the Fathers (Irenaeus, in particular) 
called them “‘pseudo-gnostics’’, reserving the true “gnosis” for the Catholic 
Church alone’ (pp. 265-8). P. Bouyer then refers to the anti-mystical 
attitude of Protestant writers such as Nygren and remarks that it is curious 
to see how many Catholics are impressed by it. “To seek for God for 
himself, to find one’s last end in union with him, to exalt the experience 
of this union (so far as it can be achieved on this earth), all that, they 
tell us, is a pagan, not a Christian ideal’ (p. 289). The conclusion is that 
‘the ideal of a “vision of God” in Christ, who transfigures us into his 
own image, is purely evangelical . . . Nygren is too honest not to admit 
that the writings of St John are uncongenial to him. . . belief in the most 
biblical and Christian sense of the word is not opposed to any idea of 
“knowing” or even of “seeing” God’ (pp. 293-5). P. Bouyer adds that the 
knowledge to which faith leads is ‘a vision in so far as it is a knowledge 
without intermediary, in which we know God by his own presence and his 
own activity in us’. These themes need to be stressed in England even 
more than in France. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 
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Woman and Man with God by Louis Bouyer. Translated by Fr A. V.. 
Littledale. Pp. ix + 212 (Darton, Longman and Todd) 25s. 


Tuts work, a translation of Le Tréne de la Sagesse, published in 1957, , 
is a serious discussion of the significance of the cult paid to Mary. Well! 
known for his studies in Scripture, the liturgy, and patristics, P. Bouyer: 
has used his extensive knowledge in the service of the intelligent enquirer 
anxious to deepen his understanding of the Mother of God. 

The plan followed in the work is to take from the Old Testament 
certain themes—Eve in regard to Adam, the people of God considered 
as the spouse of the Lord, and divine Wisdom— necessary for the 
appreciation of the New Testament presentation of Mary. This is followed 
by a chapter on Mary in the New Testament. Then, in the light of tradition, 
the scriptural data is studied ‘to see more clearly into God’s plan for 
mankind, in so far as it is shown to us by what is revealed about Mary 
and her place in the economy of redemption’ (p. 49). In this section Mary 
is considered as the virgin mother (a theme also used to illustrate the 
general questions of marriage and virginity) and in her immaculate 
conception; her place in the economy of redemption is discussed in 
chapters entitled “The Incarnation and the Mother of God’ and ‘Mary 
and the work of redemption’; finally the significance of Mary is studied 
in terms of her relations to the Holy Ghost and, in the Assumption, to 
the Wisdom of God. 

The reader will always follow P. Bouyer with interest but it is doubtful 
whether, at the end, he will feel completely satisfied. The problem of the 
connexion between sexuality and sin, together with the questions of 
virginity and marriage, occupy a considerable place in the development 
of the work, taking from the ultimate issue which is, surely, that stated 
in Gen. i, 27: ‘God created man to his own image; to the image of God 
he created him. Male and female he created them.’ Of course, P. Bouyer 
makes use of this text, not however to consider this situation of man — 
male and female he created them — in the light of the metaphysical theory 
of the whole and the parts, the application to man of the doctrine of the 
order of the universe as made by St Thomas Aquinas (cf. John H. Wright, 
‘The Order of the Universe in the theology of St Thomas Aquinas’, Rome, 
Analecta Gregoriana, Vol. LXXXIX, 1957; Joseph Legrand, ‘L’Univers 
et Homme dans la philosophie de saint Thomas’, Brussels, Museum 
Lessianism, 1946). And yet, perhaps, it is only by doing this that the most 
urgent task of mariology, which is to establish the relation of mariology 
to christology on a truly adequate basis, can be accomplished and the 
true significance of Mary made manifest. For the mystery of the redemptive 
Incarnation takes up this situation of man, both in its preparatory phase 
during the Old Testament and during its accomplishment and perpetuation 
in the New Testament. The use of such an approach would avoid the 
danger — one which the present work does not always completely escape 
— of a certain unilateralism. ‘She (Mary) is the term to which all the 
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races preparatory to the grace of the Incarnation led’ (p. 122), but we 

ust not overlook the person of the Precursor. And in the discussion 
f the role played by Mary in the work of redemption the study, in the 
ght of the theory of the whole and the parts, of the created grace of 
Christ, the supernatural gifts which accompany the hypostatic union, 
might serve to clarify the dependence of Mary on Christ, her faith in 
relation to his vision, and her capital role in regard to the Church; ‘Blessed 
art thou for thy believing’ was Elizabeth’s acclamation of Mary. Maybe, 
when discussing the subject of Woman and Man with God the operative 
word is ‘and’. 

The translation is competent. Two minor errors were noticed. On 
p. 165, line 14, ‘New Testament’ should be ‘Old Testament’ and p- 185, 
line 36, there is ‘the anterior recaptiulation of the Spouse in the Sun’. 

EDGAR HARDWICK 


The Encounter of Religions by Jacques-Albert Cuttat. Translated by 
Pierre de Fontnouvelle with Evis McGrew. Foreword by Dietrich von 
Hildebrand. Pp. 159 (New York and Tournai, Desclée) $3.50 or Belg. 
Fr. 130. 


THis book is yet another encouraging example of the way in which we 
are beginning at last to realise the necessity of a more positive and sym- 
pathetic approach to Eastern religions. It is divided into two not very 
closely connected parts. 

The first is a general comparison between Eastern religions and Christ- 
ianity, with particular emphasis on Hinduism and Buddhism. This is, 
on the whole, not such a good introduction to the subject for English 
readers as R. C. Zaehner’s At Sundry Times. It is at times excessively 
abstract, and its scholarly foundations do not seem quite as solid. But 
it is none the less well informed and intelligent, and includes useful 
discussions of a number of important points. The handling of the school 
of Guénon and Schuon (who are rather confusingly called ‘traditionalists’) 
is particularly good, more sympathetic in tone than Zaehner’s though 
equally firm in rejecting their conclusions. 

The second part is a long and serious essay on the Hesychast method 
of prayer (i.e. that which we generally associate with Gregory Palamas 
and the contemplatives of Mount Athos). This is an important con- 
tribution to our understanding of the spirituality of Eastern Christendom, 
obviously based on close study, on the whole sympathetic and careful 
to distinguish between the true method and its abuses and distortions. 
Unfortunately M. Cuttat sometimes, both here and in the first part, 
falls into the common error of Catholic writers of misrepresenting our 
own position in order to make the contrast with other religious traditions 
more striking. In the section on ‘Incarnation and Avatara’ (pp. 57-58), 
he writes as if the only alternative to Docetism were an extreme kenotic 
doctrine, even going so far as to say ‘The fact that divinity as such can 
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actually, in the words of Saint Paul, “empty itself” of its majesty, is beyona 
them [the Hindus]. And what he says on pp. 149-50 about sanctity as é 
continual process of falling and increasingly rapid recovery, though ne 
doubt true of most human beings, seems, when stated as the Christian 
ideal, doubtfully reconcilable with a good deal of sound and firmly 
based traditional teaching, particularly with the idea of virtue as a habitus" 

The best that can be said of Professor von Hildebrand’s short fore: 
word is that it may encourage some people, who are too narrow-mindec 
to find M. Cuttat’s approach congenial, to read the book to their profit: 

A. H. ARMSTRONG 


St Augustine on the Psalms, Volume I, Psalms I-29. Translated and an- 
notated by Dame Scholastica Hebgin and Dame Felicitas Corrigan. 
Benedictines of Stanbrook. Pp. 354 (Ancient Christian Writers: West- 
minster, Maryland, The Newman Press; London, Longmans, Green 
and Co.) 35s. 


Dames Scuo.asticA and Felicitas have given us this translation with 
annotations of their own and full references to passages in the Old and 
New Testaments quoted in the text. The translation is excellent, wordec 
with smoothness and restraint, easy to read, truly representative of the 
original Latin, and yet bearing no suggestion of a translation. The notes 
and references are relegated to the last thirty or so pages of the book 
but so clearly arranged that their connection with the discourses is easil} 
maintained. 

An introduction of fourteen pages provides an admirable setting fo 
the text of these discourses; we learn when, how and why they wer 
delivered and of the problems reflected in them which beset St Augustine 
when he wrote them. 

As to their value for students of Scripture of to-day, or for thos 
who use the psalms, we may quote two brief passages from the Intro 
duction: “The flow of the preacher’s words moves in leisurely . . 
fashion, winding in and out of all the bends and caprices of the text 
The frequently incomprehensible readings of the Old Latin Psalter ar 
precisely those which reveal the commentator’s skill and surpassin; 
beauty of thought. Patiently he follows the text verse by verse, inter 
preting, referring backwards and forwards, often wandering from th 
main theme in digressions which are not seldom the finest passages it 
the commentary.” And again: ‘The material of a whole world —fo 
what human experience is beyond the ken of this Man? — is controlle 
and ordered by the consciousness of the whole Christ as he thinks, prays 
works, and suffers’. 

But what relation does St Augustine bear to modern exegesis ? Wha 
would he think, for example, of the translations and comments of the 
distinguished Hebrew scholar, the late Monsignor Kissane; and wha 
again did Monsignor Kissane think of him? Modern exegesis and § 
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Augustine face the problem of the Psalter from entirely different stand- 
ints ; the solutions of the two are frequently contradictory. St Augustine, 
Or instance, translates quoniam bonorum meorum non eges, ‘for thou 
1ast no need of my goods’. Modern exegesis, following, as St Jerome 
= eventually, the original Hebrew, substitutes: ‘I have no good beyond 
thee’. 

But versions and translations of the Psalms, both ancient and modern, 
are sO numerous that their divergencies present almost insuperable 
problems. This latest work from Stanbrook will convince many that the 
interpretations of St Augustine contain so much of deep spirituality that 
modern scholarship cannot afford, in spite of their departure from the 
first meanings of the Psalmist, to neglect the second meanings, which 
have never been expressed more ably than in these discourses. 

DOM AUGUSTINE JAMES 


Le Milieu Divin by Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, s.s. Translated by Bernard 
Wall. Pp. 160 (Collins) 18s. 


ALL those who have read The Phenomenon of Man with any degree of 
interest and profit will no doubt wish to read Le Milieu Divin, but this 
book has a value in its own right, as a spiritual treatise by a great and 
original Christian thinker, so that it should appeal to an even wider 
audience. 

The author maintains that his book is not meant for those who have 
erected or accepted an established and secure system of spiritual values, 
but, even so, there can be few who could not benefit from a study of its 
doctrine. The book is aimed primarily at those who feel either captivated 
or appalled by the vast complexity of a universe evolving and apparently 
proceeding to some culmination, and yet find that the spiritual writers 
whom they consult tend to invite a withdrawal from, or denial of, the 
value of engaging fully in that movement. The result is that they either 
repress their worldly interests so as to concern themselves only with God, 
or else they lead a fully human life and ignore the call to higher things, 
or, more usually, give up any attempt to make sense of the situation 
and belong wholly neither to God nor to things. — 

~The danger in this fairly common dilemma is that both Christians 
and those who observe the Christian attitude to the world may come to 
consider the Christian vision inadequate. Indeed much spiritual direction 
consists of advice on how to purify the intention while recognizing that 
the material world has no intrinsic value, all that matters being con- 
formity to the will of God rather than the value of the work performed. 

This advice, although perfectly valid as far as it goes, is seen by the 
author to be incomplete. It may confer a hope of salvation, but it “does 
not confer a hope of resurrection upon our bodies’, and the Christian is 
thus urged to take a fuller part in the world than the pagan. 
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It is upon this ‘divinization of our activities’ that the author con-; 
centrates in the first part of the book, and here his teaching is based upon: 
the realization that our souls, destined for God in our Lord, are pene-: 
trated, nourished, and stimulated by all the material universe. Every-: 
thing that the body admits can influence, and should transform, the soul, 
for each soul is a focus of all things, and matter is the medium by which 
we climb and not merely fall. 

Conversely in the salvation of a soul some fraction of the universe 
is also transformed, and the world comes nearer to being a New Earth. 
As the environment, which supports man, praises God through man, so 
that mankind becomes, as it were, a zone where all inferior realities are 
spiritualized and sublimated into knowledge and love, so also the Eucharist 
in coming to man spreads downward to influence and redeem all matter. 

Thus it can be seen that the obedience and docility of the Christian 
should include an active participation in, and a redeeming of, the material 
world. This attitude gives an added urgency to Christian work, for by 
it we fulfil ourselves and also bring the world to completion by becoming 
part of the creative activity of God. The work thus imposes on us its 
own obedience, so that detachment becomes rather a victory over inertia 
than an act of indifference. The Christian is more detached than the 
pagan in that he sees the ultimate end of his work, but also more attached 
in his realization of the value of truly creative activity. 

In Part Two the author considers the ‘diminishments’ of sin and evil 
and restrictions on our growth, culminating in death, that ultimate 
diminishment where we are finally emptied so as to be most full of God. 
This valuable section should dispose of the charge that P. Teilhard has 
paid insufficient attention to the problem of evil. 

The final section of the book is a meditation on the source of being in 
things and the finding of God. For P. Teilhard the supernatural is not a 
complete and finished organism but a ‘ferment’, and its role is to transform 
nature. Nature is not, then, to be feared but to be grasped and given to 
Christ, and we who have an essential aspiration to God may, by the 
gift of participated being, be finally united with him. 

DOM BEDE MAITLAND 


Libre Arbitre et Jugement by Joseph Lebacqz, s.5. Pp. 165 (Desclée de 
Brouwer) 120 frs (Belg.). 


Some scholastic philosophers have tied themselves up in knots by in- 
sisting that intellect and will are entirely distinct sources of entirely distinct 
types of act. Hence, when they discuss free choice, they isolate the final 
practical judgement from the choice itself and wonder where freedom 
comes in. For, by definition, the final practical judgement about the 
choice to be made determines the making of the choice. Therefore the 
choice is not free in itself. But the act of judgement belongs to intellect, 
which is determined by its object. Therefore the final practical judgement 
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is not free. The matter under discussion has evaporated! (As usual it is 
Suarez who puts this difficulty with most force. When will someone with 
sufficient time and patience to make a detailed study of Suarez explain 
fo us why he is always to be found devoting so much intelligence to the 
exposition of the least intelligent points of view?) 

St Thomas Aquinas, when he is speaking with care, shows that he regards 
the final practical judgement and the choice as one and the same event. 
And, indeed, this is sufficiently evident. The word judgement refers to 
our awareness of and attitude towards things and facts about things. 
Choice refers to the coming-to-be of mental attitudes and of the external 
effects of such attitudes in so far as these proceed from deliberation. In 
the case of free choice there is a judgement which is a mental attitude 
in facto esse while the choice is the same attitude in fieri and is free if 
the psychological antecedents (motives) are not sufficient to determine 
the choice. 

Amplifying the matter a little, let us say that every judgement of the 
existence or possibility of concrete fact is conatively coloured; it is to 
some extent welcome or unwelcome. When it is welcome from one point 
of view and unwelcome from another, our final attitude towards it and 
our action in its regard depend upon our decision and are free. That 
attitude, in so far as it is a judgement, is intellectual and, in so far as it is a 
choice, is free, but it is one and the same mental event. If we try to dis- 
tinguish two quite different types of events, acts of intellect and acts of 
will, we find ourselves asking in effect whether what is free is the choosing 
or what is chosen. But the choosing is the coming-to-be of what is chosen, 
and the chosen is the full reality of the choosing. 

Therefore let us not talk nonsense and invent pseudo-problems. Here 
is a case where linguistic analysis does its proper job, not of abolishing 
philosophical problems but of clearing away the confusions which stand 
in the way of seeing what the real questions are. Father Lebacqz is 
evidently thinking on these lines, but he is not sufficiently ruthless and 
makes rather heavy weather of the whole business. Hence he writes a 
whole book instead of the page or two which ought to be enough to 
dispose of the muddle. If, however, anyone thinks that there may be 
more to it, he might well do worse than read Father Lebacqz and draw 
the full consequences of the critical remarks made in this book. 

D. J. B. HAWKINS 


The Theological Frontier of Ethics, An Essay by W. G. Maclagan. Pp. 
202 (George Allen and Unwin) 28s. 

Tuts book deals with one of the most important questions which lie on 
the borderland between philosophy and theology, namely, the relation 
between morals and religion. Does the motive of duty depend for its 
validity on religion? Like any such book it is difficult to review because 
it touches on so many deep problems, and every page would require 
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another page for adequate comment. It need hardly be said that Professor 
Maclagan’s reasoning is careful and elaborate, and that he approaches: 
the whole matter with the reverence and caution it requires. 

His view seems to amount to this: duty is a motive which a man should | 
follow, and is reasonable in following, even though he does not go on to: 
interpret it in the full terms of religion, and yet it leaves scope for religion, 
and indeed this is the best interpretation. I think this is what he means, | 
for he says : ‘I therefore heartily agree that (as it was once put to me) 
a man who sets himself to get on without religion may be like a man who 
persists in hopping on one leg along a road on which he might more 
comfortably and quickly proceed by walking on two’. Yet, ‘the dependence 
upon religion in its richer sense of the sort of morality now in question 
will never amount to an essential and absolute dependence’ (p. 185). 
If this means that we are directly aware of the obligation of duty in its 
own right, but that, if we reason out what this implies, we find it leads 
to religious belief, then the present writer would agree. I am inclined to 
think, however, that Professor Maclagan would perhaps not go so far. 

In the short space available I can only select a few points on which 
to comment. We are told on p. 58: “No one is being asked to pretend 
that he is quite unconcerned about his happiness in this world or another: 
but he is asked to recognize that this is not the moral concern, even 
when it is another world that he has in view’, But surely our own highest 
happiness is a moral concern provided it is subordinated to the supreme 
motive of the love of God, that is to say, of ultimate good. We are created 
individuals, and God wills that his purpose, which is our happiness, 
should be realised. Surely, then, it is our duty to aim at our happiness, 
and hope for it, and also that of our fellow men? So, too, with fear of 
losing true happiness. 

It is argued on p. 64: ‘the moral experience is, of course, one index 
of what we mean when we speak of “God”. But to say this is something 
very different from saying that an independent concept of God and of 
his ways can be used to interpret the moral experience.’ But I do not see 
how, if we thought the universe was ultimately evil or indifferent, we 
could avoid contradiction, when we accept the motive of duty. Certainly 
duty is, I should agree, an ultimate awareness, standing in its own right, 
but if we go on to beliefs which conflict, shall we not reach a position 
which is intolerable? 

Again on p. 74: ‘It seems to me untrue that we cannot think of an 
obligation simpliciter but must always conceive of it as obligation to 
someone or other’. We are told that the language of obligation is meta- 
phorical, though it is right to use it. But what can be meant by ‘meta- 
phorical’ here? Does not the root meaning of obligation imply two terms, 
an obliger and an obliged? Is not this either true or false of any kind of 
obligation? 

On p. 112 the conclusion is reached: ‘All that I then have to set against 
the assertion of the work of grace in it [the will], since nothing of interest 
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to morality is any longer in danger, is the blank counter-assertion that 
the action, the willing, cannot be at once human and divine’. Against 
this I should hold that a reasonable case can be made for the view that 
a human act may be fully moral and yet fully caused by God. I should 
hold that an act is fully moral if it is done, consciously and deliberately, 
on the motive of the love of God, and that this may be so if the man and 
his act are entirely dependent on God, or, in other words, that choice 
is not the valuable element in conduct. I should add that in my opinion 
it is reasonable to hold that man can initiate failure, and yet cannot 
initiate good action, in the sense of originating it without God’s causality. 
Plainly there is no space to defend this here. 

In the last chapter but one on the concept of God there is a discussion 
of the use of analogy in our thought of God, and its use is rejected. Here, 
too, I should venture to disagree, and should suggest that far more could 
be said in favour of a view which is mentioned on pp. 176-7: ‘Mascall 
indeed quotes from Gilson . . . the thesis that “‘since every effect resembles 
its cause, the creature . . . certainly resembles God”; and this, it is true, 
indicates a way in which our affirmations about God might possibly be 
given some “body”. But, quite apart from any questions that might be 
raised regarding the doctrine of causality, is the thesis really compatible 
with the view that we speak neither equivocally nor univocally of God 
and the creature?’ Of course all our thought of God is inadequate, for 
we are trying to express what we are aware of in the background, so to 
speak, of our consciousness, and can never bring it fully into the foreground. 
But, if the creaturely perfections in the foreground are contained in their 
cause, have we not the basis for analogy? 

I can only repeat that I realise how impossible it is to comment in a 
few lines on a book like this; all that is possible is to suggest the kind of 
way in which some points might be disputed. I hope that these com- 
ments will at least show that here is a book in which the reader may be 
confident of finding very much to interest him. 

DOM MARK PONTIFEX 


The Basis of Belief by Wltyd Trethowan. Pp. 141 (Burns and Oates; a 
Faith and Fact Book) 8s. 6d. 


‘A Boox in this series having specifically English interests in view is most 
welcome, especially since the subject is how we can show that God exists. 
The earlier chapters are rightly concerned to validate the possibility of 
intellectual experience against various forms of positivist attack. Dom 
Illtyd shows that we can have complete certainty about things such as the 
public character of truth, even though there is logically no way to con- 
vince those who deny them: we can only help such people towards sight. 

The approach to the central problem of the book is, we are told, in 
the Augustinian tradition rather than the Thomist. The accounts given 
by modern Thomists using syllogistic arguments to conclude to God’s 
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existence are discussed and rejected since (as Kant said) the premisses: 
must already assume just what we are trying to prove. Knowledge of Go 
should have a directness about itself which no inferential process cam 
give: it must involve a direct apprehension. This is not, of course, im- 
mediate vision, and Dom IIltyd easily rebuts the charge of ontologism. 
There need not be a discursive argument from effect to cause, he says, 
when we know God in some created effect, such as his action on our 
soul. Before coming to the central chapter in which this is discussed from 
the author’s own point of view, he puts out the views of those writers, 
both English and French, which have some similarity to his, and discusses 
them critically. He then indicates how he himself would use such facts 
as the sense of moral obligation which men are aware of by conscience, 
or the sense that it matters to know the truth, in order to bring them to 
recognise God. He says, for instance: ty OX 

Using our minds as they ought to be used gives us an insight into 
the true nature of the mind itself. We become aware of its 
potentialities — we become aware, in other words, of God’s activity 
in it. (For some people this is most obviously the case in the con- 
templation of great works of art) . . . When we decide to take our- 
selves seriously, to treat the problem of the human mind as a serious 
problem, when we recognise this as a duty, we are already, I submit, 
turning to God (p. 104). 

But it is also made clear that though the apprehension of God does 
not come as the conclusion to an argument, argument may well be a 
part of the preliminary approach: 

There is no’ question, then, of denying the necessity of rational 
processes or of appealing to an experience unsupported by reason. 
The point is that the reasoning must provoke the experience, but 
that it cannot of itself produce the experience or substitute for it. 
It is a question of leading people, by considering the workings of 
reason, to consider what reason is in itself, what the mind is (p. 130). 

Yet ‘knowledge of God must be an affair of mind and spirit rather than 
of the discursive reason if it is to be available for everybody yet at the 
same time refusable by everybody’ (p. 116). 

Personally I find this approach most attractive; it is only that I do not 
think it necessarily rules out more familiar ones. In fact, without any 
false longing for conformity, I cannot help wondering whether Dom 
Illtyd and St Thomas are so opposed as he insists. He only discusses the 
‘five ways’ in a modern syllogistic form that is clearly insufficient — as 
Fr Victor White once put it, 

It is not lightly to be supposed that St Thomas’s own formulation 
of the Ways will be open to the very objection that he levels at 
St Anselm, or that it will fail to anticipate the criticism of Kant. . . 
which, after all, should occur to the veriest novice in the rules of 
logic (God the Unknown, p.57). 
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On the other hand, St Thomas himself did clearly think the Ways were 
inferential; they lead, he said, to the affirmation of the proposition that 
God exists, not to his actual being (1a, 3, 4 ad 2). The point is, can we 
use them as guides that point us to apprehension, without being false to 
his ideas? He undoubtedly held that we have this experience of God in 
the context of faith, so that believers can know they are not confined to 
propositions: actus credentis non terminatur ad enuntiabile sed ad rem 
(2-2, I, 2 ad 2). Outside this context he may have felt the situation to be 
too confused and difficult to reach such a position. Yet is it ever easy to 
distinguish clearly between apprehensions and mere inference? Newman, 
a had said ‘life is not long enough for a religion of inferences’, also 
tells us: 

It is true that the same elementary facts which create an object 
for an assent, also furnish matter for an inference; and in showing 
what we believe, I shall in a measure be showing why we believe. 
(Grammar of Assent, 1870 edn; pp. 92 and 96.) 

Now contemplation ought to be the true end of inference (de Ver., 
15, 1); St Thomas was a cautious man, and here stuck at inference; I am 
not sure he would have ruled out the possibility of using the Ways in a 
_ manner that is perhaps more Augustinian. 

Dom Illtyd’s book sent me back to Newman, and I was led to wonder 
if he would subscribe to the view that ‘the aspect under which Almighty 
God is presented to us by Nature is (to use a figure) of One who is angry 
with us, and threatens evil. Hence its effect is to burden and sadden the 
religious mind’ (op. cit., p. 386). He lays very little stress on the numinous 
element which surely accompanies any apprehension of omnipotence, 
and in this aspect of it prepares for revelation. But this omission may 
have been for lack of space. 

The book is admirably free from jargon, and yet I fancy that many 
people will find it rather formidable because it draws on the writings of 
others so extensively, whether in criticism or approval. Now that Dom 
Illtyd has successfully placed his position in relation to that of others, 
I should very much like to see him expand his central chapter into a 
second book, in which he addressed himself less to the critics than to 
those who really need the help which he can give so well. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, 0O.P. 


Return to Belief by Yvonne Lubbock. Pp. 383 (Harvill Press) 21s. 


Mrs Luspgocx has written the account of a twenty years’ search for the 
divine truth which in her earlier environment she had regarded as simply 
irrelevant or at best unattainable. She begins with an apology: ‘Here is 
an account of a preliminary search for enlightenment on questions no 
less tremendous than the existence of God and the possibility of man’s 
survival of death. What qualifications had I for such a search, let alone 
for its recording?’ At a time when any overt concern for absolute truth 
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is regarded as unrealistic or merely comic, when religion arouses indiffe 
ence rather than hostility and when reasoning is distrusted, such a single 
minded and direct endeavour as Mrs Lubbock’s is rare indeed. She 
explicitly refuses to apologise for the naiveté of her approach, and it is 
precisely because of this naiveté that she succeeds in her purpose — ‘tc 
describe what the unlearned like myself can find of value in the different 
philosophies I read’— offering her account to those who share an “in- 
ability to rest content until some meaning and purpose in life has been 
discovered’. To the inquirer of goodwill, impatient of literary ambiguity 
and the current preference for entertaining propositions rather than 
judgement, her book will bring encouragement and light. 

The best chapters in the book are those in which the authoress describes 
the initial impetus she got from a first contact with Plato. It was Plato 
who aroused the suspicion that ‘the unexamined life might well not be 
worth living’, and his assumption ‘that the question of man’s ultimate 
destiny was one of fundamental importance’ was disturbing to a mind 
which was conditioned to ignore the question altogether. Eventually 
it was the Cambridge philosopher MacTaggart who led the authoress to 
the conviction that, if man’s aspirations and his desire for the Supreme 
Good were never to be fulfilled, ‘life would thereby be fundamentally 
irrational’. Is such a conviction, she asked herself, any more ‘a priori’ 
than the negative disbelief which avoids the onus of proof? Anticipating 
the charge of wishful thinking, she continues ‘It was true that the belief 
in immortality was generally accompanied by hopes. With a few there 
was passionate desire that death should not be the final separation 
from those they loved . . . But how few of us cared enough . . . for those 
we loved . . . to hope that immortality might indeed be true . . . I saw 
that although life on earth would be a farce without the possibility of 
survival for some men, there were very few of us who had the courage to 
desire it.’ 

Mrs Lubbock’s philosophical approach to faith was frankly subjective. 
From Descartes she learnt the value of intuition; from Spinoza, whose 
pantheism she rejected, a conception of the love of God. From Kant 
came an understanding of the part played by the will in belief and dis- 
belief; from Hegel, an awareness of the latent riches of Christian dogma. 
Finally it was Kierkegaard who put the ultimate choice before her. On 
her own admission Mrs Lubbock is no philosopher, and taken as an 
account of the prolegomena to faith her book would be a failure. The 
growth in conviction which she describes proceeds at a different pace and 
on a different level from her course of study. After reading Spinoza she 
tells us (p. 111) that she was ‘convinced now that a divine Mind underlay 
the whole process of evolution, and that there was a meaning and purpose 
behind creation, however hard to understand’. And a little later (p. 112), 
‘I had no longer any doubt that it was the capacity for love of God that 
was the highest thing in man.’ The reader accepts these convictions with- 
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out being able to see the process which led up to them. Spinoza, he feels, 
has really very little to do with the fundamental change of attitude which 
is taking place. It is here that the merit of the book lies: in its record of 
a change of attitude, of a mind’s liberation from the paralysis of relativism 
and indifference, and the re-awakening of desire for eternal life. “Perhaps 
the trouble with most of us’, the authoress concludes, ‘is that we do not 
want life —certainly not too abundantly : it is not that we want too 
much but that we do not want enough, that we are too easily satisfied 
with the cheaper consolation prizes which are all that a horizontal life 
can offer.’ 

The last part of the book, on the Church and her doctrine, suffers 
from disjointedness, but it is excellent in its account of the overcoming 
of misconceptions about Christianity, due not simply to inherited attitudes 
but also to uninspired teaching and the failure of Christians to emphasize 
the importance of the truths behind the dogmas. In her chapter on the 
Church Mrs Lubbock does full justice to those difficulties of non-Catholics 
which are too often dismissed as superficial. The personal anthology of 
texts at the end of the book is of doubtful utility. 

DOM FINBARR MURPHY 


Morals in Medicine (2nd edition) by Thomas J. O’Donnell, s.3. Pp. xxi + 
398 (The Newman Press, Maryland; Sands and Co.) 25s. 


Tuis book, well produced and printed, and clearly set out, provides a 
useful review of the whole field of medical ethics. Perhaps its most in- 
teresting feature is the discussion of the physician’s obligation to prolong 
or maintain human life by ordinary means. Rejecting the view that these 
are to be equated with ‘natural means’ (i.e. diet, exercise, relaxation and 
sleep), the author considers it more tenable to identify ‘ordinary’ with 
‘commonly used’ (thus including, for example, surgery, intravenous 
feeding and radiation therapy). Such commonly used artificial means, 
however, are only ordinary in ordinary circumstances and may become 
relatively extraordinary in particular cases. ‘The meaning of “relativity” 
in the preservation of life seems to be the relation of a due proportion 
between the cost and effort required to preserve this fundamental context 
[of human life], and the potentialities of the other goods that still remain 
to be worked out within that context.’ Thus he concludes that the con- 
tinuation of intravenous feeding would not be obligatory in the case of 
a man dying of a very painful disease where the pain can be alleviated only 
temporarily; but he ends with a warning against being too ready to take 
advantage of this concession. 

The short section on the giving of necessary treatment to children 
whose parents refuse consent (e.g. blood transfusions in the case of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses) would seem to endorse the recent decision of the 
Regional Hospital Boards in Sheffield and elsewhere to set up a juvenile 
court in the hospital in such cases so as to authorise doctors to give 
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urgently necessary treatment. But the author considers that even in the 
absence of higher authority some obligation rests with the doctor ‘once 
the professional relationship has been established and continues’. The 
Minister of Health, in a circular just issued, advising Hospital Board: 
not to resort to these courts, appears to adopt this position — adding 
that, subject to certain safeguards, the doctor ‘runs little risk in a cour 
of law if he acts with due professional competence and according to his 
own professional conscience’. 

Unfortunately some parts of the subject have suffered from com- 
pression, brought about by the attempt to cover the whole field in some 
detail in a book of reasonable size: for example, to expound the Scholastic 
teaching on the soul in one page is hardly fair to the subject; so short a 
treatment is unnecessary for the trained philosopher and is misleading 
to anyone unfamiliar with the Scholastic usage of the terms. This being 
so, it is the more regrettable that some sections seem disproportionately 
long: for example, six pages are devoted to ‘Ghost Surgery and Residency 
Training’ (a problem which hardly arises in this country under the Nationa! 
Health Service); the discussion of the maintenance of life begins with a 
long résumé of previous literature on the subject; and the applicability anc 
importance of Willett’s forceps, deRibes’ Bag and the Braxton Hicks 
manceuvre in modern obstetrics seem somewhat overemphasized. 

Inevitably the American approach to many of the problems is different 
from our own; but while this prepares us for such unfamiliar phrases as 
‘critical patients’ (those who are critically ill) and ‘the older type child 
it seems unlikely to account for the statement — in the otherwise most 
useful glossary — that the round ligament ‘holds the uterus in position’ 
Perhaps the main deficiency, however, is in the index. To be of value tc 
the busy medical man a full cross-index is desirable; it is therefore dis. 
appointing to find, for example, that the problem of giving blood trans. 
fusions to the children of Jehovah’s Witnesses is given only under ‘consent 
and the obligation of the physician to prolong or maintain human life 
only under ‘inviolability’. 


The Ethics of Medical Practice by John Marshall. Pp. 164 (Darton 
Longman and Todd) 21s. 


IN this excellent concise summary of Catholic teaching on medical ethics 
the author, himself a doctor, has presented the facts in a manner and ir 
language readily understood by the medical man. His experience ha 
enabled him to keep discussion to the really practical problems of th 
present day, and to give a clear background of up-to-date medical detail 
to the various points as they arise. This book therefore should be par 
ticularly of value to the non-Catholic doctor who wishes to understanc 
the Catholic position and to the Catholic medical student when he begin 
his study of ethics in the pre-clinical stage. 
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The most interesting point raised by the author concerns the obligation 
to continue a form of artificial treatment when the circumstances of the case 
become altered. He confines discussion to the use of an artificial respir- 
ator as ordinary means of treatment in a case of (presumed temporary) 
respiratory paralysis: if the patient becomes and remains unconscious 
with no possibility of recovery, need the mechanical respiration be con- 
tinued? He quotes Pope Pius XII to show that there is no obligation to 
continue it, as the means have become extraordinary with the change of 
circumstances (cf. Prof. Gray’s paper at p. 198 above). 

The sections on drugs for the relief of pain, psychiatry and sexual 
difficulties are particularly clear and helpful. The reasons for the con- 
demnation of the various types of oral contraceptive are succinctly set 
out. The author draws attention to the positive value of the use of the 
infertile period in marriage and stresses the need for the Catholic doctor 
to be informed on all aspects of its use. This raises the question of where 
the doctor himself is to obtain the necessary instruction and practical 
experience in the intricacies of the method. The matter is not properly 
dealt with in the ordinary medical training, and there is, at the present 
time, no clear answer; here surely is an outstanding problem which de- 
mands the urgent attention of the Catholic community in this country 
as a whole. 

For some reason the questions of threatened and inevitable abortion 
have been included under the heading ‘Medical indications for direct 
abortion’, which is perhaps rather misleading. In addition there is no 
mention of the possible use of oxytocic drugs in these cases, nor of 
large doses of morphia (or sedatives) in accidental hemorrhage; on the 
other hand, ‘packing’, mentioned in both these cases, is now, surely, 
generally regarded as being of little value and even dangerous? 

With regard to the details of baptism it would probably have been 
well to bring out the point that the recitation of the words and the pouring 
of the water must be done by the same person. Concerning the baptism 
of adults the impression is given that there is some obligation upon the 
doctor to baptise all those who are dying and unconscious and not known 
to be already baptised. This may not have been the intention of the 
author, who confines himself in the final sentence to saying ‘it is lawful’. 
But the possibility of baptism of desire, the serious danger of odium and 
the additional burden which would be placed on the doctor, especially 
in hospital practice, make questionable the apparent meaning of the 
statement that ‘it is in general better to baptise than not to baptise’ in 
these cases. DOM GILES JESSIMAN 
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Le Concile et les Conciles. Contributions a l’Histoire de la Vie Conciliaire 
de l’Eglise. Pp. xix + 348 (Editions de Chevetogne — Editions du Cerf! 
n.p. 

Tue theologians and other scholars who discuss yearly at Chevetogne 
questions bearing on the ecumenical movement have been led by the 
announcement of the future council to deal with the conciliar history of 
the Church. On this occasion all the participants except the Orthodox 
Professor Alivisatos from Athens were Catholics: of the Benedictines 
Dom Botte, Dom Morot and Dom de Vooght, of the Dominicans Frs 
Camelot and Congar, and the Jesuit Fr Gill together with Professor 
Fransen, Professor Dupront and Professor Aubert. They have given 
us a most valuable study of the councils as expressing the nature of the 
Church and her teaching office. The book opens with a study of the colle- 
giate action of the Church in the Apostolic age, and concludes with a study 
of the Vatican Council in so far as it was concerned with ecclesiastical 
authority, followed by a summary of conclusions by Fr Congar. 

The first ecumenical Council is shown as the climax of a progressive 
conciliar movement — Councils whose membership was drawn from ever 
wider areas to culminate in a Council at Antioch which preceded Nicea 
and condemned Arius, though it did not adopt the formula ‘homoousios’, 
suspect in Asia from its association with Paul of Samosata. The striking 
difference is brought out between the earlier Councils, overwhelmingly 
Oriental in composition and controlled by the Emperor, and the Latin 
Councils of the Middle Ages summoned by the Pope. Fr Congar’s chapter 
on the primacy of the first four Councils suggests that they do in fact 
possess a certain primacy. 

The assent wrung from Pope Eugenius IV to the decrees of Basel 
affirming conciliar supremacy is perhaps treated too seriously. Not only, 
as Dom De Vooght informs us, was it extorted by a threat of military 
force, but it was later retracted by the Pope’s declaration that he assented 
to the Council’s earlier decrees only in so far as they did not detract 
from papal authority. The chapter on Trent is written in a somewhat 
difficult, because artificial, style. But its account of the Council is admir- 
able. It emphasizes the predominant part played in framing its doctrinal 
decrees by the professional theologians, particularly Dominican anc 
Jesuit. One wonders whether the difference between these orders as tc 
the Immaculate Conception was not the powerful obstacle to its 
definition though it had been defined by the schismatic council of Base: 
a century before. 

In agreement with Abbot Cuthbert Butler Professor Aubert regards 
the definition that the Pope possesses an ‘ordinary’ [i.e. not delegated 
and direct authority over all churches, pastors and faithful collectivel) 
and individually as more important even than the definition of his in: 
fallibility. But after all did it do more than affirm a jurisdiction exercisec 
in the Latin Church for over a millenium and a half? And never mor 
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trikingly than when Pius VII by his concordat with Napoleon suppressed 
large number of French sees, dispossessing the bishops. This, however, 
is not to say that this solemn conciliar confirmation was unimportant. 
It remains, as Professor Aubert and Fr Congar point out, to define more 
precisely the nature of episcopal jurisdiction and thus to establish once for 
all what was declared but not defined at the Vatican Council, that it derives 
directly from the ordinance of God and is therefore not based on dele- 
gation from the Holy See. A diocesan bishop is not simply the Pope’s 
Vicar in a particular area. 

In his final summary Fr Congar considers the ecumenical aspects of 
the ecclesiology expressed or defined by the Councils and how it can be 
stated and explained so as to meet the objections and satisfy the legitimate 
desires of Orthodox and Protestant Christians. His hope is that the 
coming Council will take measures in this direction. 

Altogether this is a most timely book and worthy of careful study by 
all interested in the theology of the Church and her relations with other 
Christian bodies. E. I. WATKIN 


Laity, Church and World by Yves Congar, 0.P. Translated by Donald 
Attwater. Pp. 87 (Geoffrey Chapman) Ios. 6d. 


Tus book consists of three addresses given by P. Congar to various 
groups of clergy and laity in Germany, and it is intended to serve as an 
introduction to what is now the standard work in this field: Lay People 
in the Church. 

P. Congar starts by accepting Amiel’s criticism that a certain type of 
Catholicism never gives its followers freedom: ‘they have to accept, 
believe and obey, because they never grow up’. They are kept in a per- 
petual state of spiritual adolescence, furnished with elaborate missals 
— which may, however, contain such remarks as ‘we will not translate 
the mysterious words of the canon’ — and, if they are rich, told that 
their province is merely ‘to hunt, to shoot, to entertain’. 

These were the attitudes which kept the Church prisoner in the years 
before the wars, frustrated the full effects of Newman’s conversion and 
required the combined effects of the Communist revolution and the Nazi 
occupation for their dispersal. 
~P. Congar’s achievement is to provide a theological explanation of 
the laity’s more traditional function in terms of what is needed to-day. 
His emphasis is upon the Church as a community (not a jumble of in- 
dividuals, or a priestly tyranny), and upon the fullness of the Mystical 
Body as depending upon the active union of bishops and faithful people. 
Quoting Newman’s celebrated answer to Gladstone, that he would drink 
to conscience first and to the Pope afterwards, P. Congar reminds us 
that the Pope’s infallibility is related to the infallibility of the consensus 
fidelium. It does not annul the conscience of the free man, but pre- 
supposes its strength and faithfulness. There is, therefore, nothing in the 
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teaching of the Church to prevent the formation of that on which its} 
vitality (as distinct from its existence) depends: a free, vigorous and| 
mature laity. 

P. Congar’s practical recommendations follow from the same precept: | 
as we understand more fully what it is to be members one of another, 
so the individual community will show that greater degree of warm- 
heartedness in itself and to strangers, which helped to secure the con- 
version of, for example, Saints Augustine and Pachomius. P. Congar 
thinks that a further consequence will be the establishment of what he 
calls the priest-laity couple. He returns to this point repeatedly during 
the book, because he believes that priests and laity have still to learn 
how to work together; and he quotes the interesting case of the Spanish 
trade-union, where the chaplain and the secretary worked so closely 
together that, in the words of the secretary: ‘the chaplain gives the talk 
on social principles, and I give the talk on religion. It works best that way!’ 

Elsewhere P. Congar has said that the layman’s particular function — 
to express the Church — comes to him at confirmation ; and for the 
intelligent Catholic sixth-former this book should be required spiritual 
reading. But a word of warning must be sounded. P. Congar sometimes 
accuses himself of repetition, and this is because he is writing as 
a theologian and needs to examine theological concepts from many 
different angles. The particular kind of attention which his work demands 
and merits, militates, therefore, against rapid reading. His style is not 
unlike that of R. H. Tawney: it abounds in allusions and footnotes; 
yet these are richly rewarding, and there is usually more meat in one of 
his footnotes than in a shelf-full of popular tracts. Indeed what has 
raised P. Congar’s work on the laity above the level of previous work 
on the subject has been precisely this quality of scholarly range and 
penetration. JOHN COULSON 


The Historic Reality of Christian Culture — A Way to the Renewal of 
Human Life by Christopher Dawson, Religious Perspectives, Vol. I. 
Pp. 124 (Routledge and Kegan Paul) 12s. 6d. 


THE question which Mr Dawson discusses in his essay has been chewed 
over in print and in conversation till there is nothing left of it, hardly 
even its importance. Nevertheless the ordinary educated reader, con- 
fronted by the problem of Christianity in the modern world, approached 
it historically, leaving philosophers, theologians and exegetes to their own 
devices. So that when a writer of Mr Dawson’s distinction and learning 
speaks on the subject he not only speaks with authority, but can be sure 
that his influence will be felt. 

At first sight, he suggests, the prospects seem ‘highly favourable’: 
anti-religious secularism is a spent force and the communist ideology 
has not yet prevailed in the West. There is a spiritual vacuum which 
Christianity alone could fill. But for centuries now Christianity has been 
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livorced from culture, is weakened and isolated. Optimism and_pessi- 
nism are therefore out of place; and Christianity must be regarded as a 
ulture of hope. ‘Where then does Christianity stand to-day?’ Three 
imes or more Mr Dawson illustrates its position by comparing it to 
hat of primitive Christianity. And at that point one may begin to question 
lis analysis. For if anything is plain it is that, as the Church emerged 
n the fourth century, Christianity was young and vigorous while the 
surrounding culture was old and stale. Our position is surely the reverse: 
he Church is encrusted with an old culture, while the new world is 
resh and alarmingly vigorous. There was, it is true, a crisis of the same 
magnitude; but the threats then and now were almost opposite. It is this 
view of the situation which makes me frankly incredulous when Mr 
Dawson propounds his remedy. 

The Christian’s task, Mr Dawson considers, is first to recover his 
ywn culture and then to communicate it to others. ‘From the traditional 
aumanist point of view it will perhaps seem absurd and shocking to 
regard the great centuries of the Middle Ages as the classical age of our 
culture. But the more we study Western Culture as a whole the more 
mpossible it becomes to accept the valuation of Christian culture which 
nas been the orthodox view of the educated world since the Renaissance. 
The age of St Thomas and Dante is more central and more universal 
than the age of Leo X and Luther, or than that of Descartes and Corneille, 
or that of Locke and Dryden. And I think historians are more and more 
soming to realize the eccentric and one-sided character of the Renaissance 
theory of culture.’ 

This train of thought was first propounded by the Protestant writers 
of the romantic movement in Germany (Novalis, the Schlegels, Tieck 
and Wackenroder) and then by Chateaubriand. But its originators regarded 
the Middle Ages less as an ideal and model than as an example of a 
inified culture. The difference between them and their successors is that 
they did not look upon the secularisation of culture during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries as wholly regrettable, whereas Mr Dawson, I 
think, has little to say in its favour, and indeed speaks of the final result 
as unique, by which he means, I presume, that culture separate from 
religion is not only new but abnormal in human history. That has yet to 
be proved, and the signs are by no means all on Mr Dawson’s side. 
~ There is certainly no need to subscribe to the old-fashioned denigration 
of the Middle Ages, but is it conceivable that the study of the philosophy, 
theology and literature of the Middle Ages which stops short at the be- 
sinning of modern times could provide a ‘way to the renewal of human 
ife’? The example of the romantics is most deceiving if that is how their 
works are read: they loved and admired the past, but their philosophy, 
their theology and literature was new, and indeed ‘romantic’ meant 
specifically ‘modern’. ; ihe 

The calm conservatism of Mr Dawson’s diagnosis and prescription 
s fully in the English tradition, and it would be interesting, given the 
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time and the space, to compare his essay with those of roughly the sam 
length and purpose by Guardini, Balthasar, Friederich Heer and Yvess 
Congar. Crossing the channel is often an unpleasant experience, and itt 
takes some time to get one’s land-legs back again. To generalise in a rathert 
dangerous way, I should say that by and large the feeling among Catholics: 
on the Continent is that there is a great danger in thinking of Christianity, 
as a culture and even in identifying it with any of the cultures which' 
Mr Dawson has distinguished and described so well. Something less 
static and more free is needed. It is therefore reassuring to find Mr Dawson 
affirming that ‘Christians stand to gain more in the long run by accepting 
their minority position and looking for quality rather than quantity’— 
though this advice hardly seems to chime in with Unam Sanctam, and 
certainly not with the Christian culture of the late Middle Ages which, 
if Friederich Heer is right, produced secularisation. And if that advice 
is to be accepted and acted upon perhaps Kierkegaard was right after all, 
and there is still room for an ‘attack upon Christendom’— upon the 
myth that hides, even when it embellishes, the Church, both from those 
within and from those without. 


Au Coeur de la Crise Moderniste — le dossier inédit d’une controverse. 
Ed. R. Marlé, s.J. Pp. 366 (Aubier, Editions Montaigne, Paris). 


THE dossier which P. René Marlé presents fully warrants its title. It con- 
sists entirely of unpublished material which can hardly fail to interest 
the specialist no less than the amateur. In a series of chapters P. Marlé 
groups the correspondences in such a way as to give a masterly account 
of the build-up of the crisis, beginning with the friendship of Blondel and 
von Hiigel and following the story through all its phases: l’Evangile et 
PEglise and the Loisy-Blondel debate which followed; the dissensions 
between von Hiigel and Blondel; the preparation of Blondel’s reply, 
Historie et Dogme; Blondel’s differences with his supporters Wehrlé 
and Mourret; and finally the rift between Battifol and Blondel. The 
editor deserves the highest praise for the care with which he has assembled 
all the relevant material; and it does not take an exegete to guess that 
it was the same hand that prepared the Blondel-Valensin correspondence 
which appeared in 1957. 

It is surely plain from P. Marlé’s work that the history of Modernism 
without Blondel is Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. In spite of 
his hesitant, reflective mind, and an almost pathological horror of taking 
action, the philosopher of L’ Action felt acutely what was rotten in the 
kingdom and that he, alas, was called to set it right. Not the least fas- 
cinating aspect of the dossier is to see how Blondel, discouraged by his 
family and his friends from entering the lists for which he seemed so 
unsuited, steeled himself to taking part. ‘Notre cher Baron’ was, by 
comparison, the enfant terrible, as Wehrlé calls him, ‘naif and sentimental.’ 
Loisy, as Bremond admits, had something about him of the paysan 
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arvenu, self-opiniated and aggressive, while Bremond himself, for all 
is finesse, does not always ring quite true. Batiffol, instigating articles 
gainst Bremond, and keeping on good terms with Loisy, is frankly 
lisingenuous. In the background are the champions of a ‘retrogradisme 
neurtrier’, Mgr Turinaz and Cardinal Perraud. 

From the first, Blondel was caught between the fires of the extremist 
amps, equally opposed to the historicisme of Loisy and the extrinicisme 
f his opponents, ‘ce fameux objectivisme, cet hte perfide’ as he says to 
Nehrlé, ‘gue votre éducation a installé chez vous, ce faux philosophe 
ue vous lancez contre moi’. But, while Blondel’s attention was firmly 
ixed on the inadequacies of the philosophical point of view from which 
isy was criticised and answered, he never lost sight of the wider issues 
ind realised that the modernist question, like the Dreyfus Affair, was 
lot an episode but a revolution: ‘La “question” fait pendant a I’ Affaire’. 
\s time went on Blondel became less chary of saying exactly what he 
neant, and in a letter to the Abbé Wehrlé pointed to the danger: 

“You are afraid, so you write, that I am more Christian than Catholic; 
_am afraid that you are more ecclesiastical than Christian; and it is 
ertainly clericalism, rooted as it is in objectivism, which identifies the 
uman container and the divine content, and that is the principle of all 
orms of fixisme, of fanaticism, of imperialism; yes, clericalism is the 
nost dangerous of traitors, the most perfidious, the most murderous of 
he enemies of Catholicism, because it contradicts its etymology and its 
sence, turning it into a sect, into something unilateral, formal, intel- 
ectual, which is neither good, nor loving nor lovable. By all means 
reserve the integral truth rigorously and jealously — that is as it should 
ye; but truth does not lie in an abstract truth (objectively as an idea- 
ybject), it is in reality and in charity’ (p. 280). 

Au Coeur de la Crise Moderniste is not only the dossier of a fascinating 
spisode but of much else. In this country the crisis has been conveniently 
solated and converted into a park where scholars may graze undisturbed. 
n Germany its repercussions were muted by the fact that theologians and 
cholars were long since prepared for the questions which it raised by 
he strong anti-scholastic tradition inaugurated by the romantic converts. 
n France the crisis assumed dimensions which staggered and dismayed 
he most robust because it involved re-thinking the fundamental problems 
f apologetics, as Blondel had already foreseen in his Lettre sur l’apolé- 
étique five years earlier. In his ‘Postface’ P. Marlé observes that Histoire 
t Dogme was not only the most powerful reply to L’Evangile et PExlise, 
but no doubt constitutes the most powerful, systematic essay written 
lown to the present time on a question which is one of the first pre- 
ccupations of contemporary theologians . . . the question of the nature 
ind function of tradition’. 

And in this light Blondel may be seen to have been at the source of 
he reaction against the false conceptions of tradition which in their more 
yopular forms were sanctioned by the names of Bonald and Maurras. 
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It was faced by that retrogradisme that Blondel was forced to spea: 
out: ‘Mais la liberté, méme la liberté des enfants de Dieu, ne se recoit pa 
elle se prend’. j 

Blondel’s words might almost be a quotation from Péguy, who owe: 
so much to the philosopher whom Blondel himself always recognised s: 
generously, Henri Bergson. One of the many misfortunes which resultes 
from the inevitable quarrels of the period is the fact that Peguy, whi 
was in time to have so profound and extensive an influence, was a 
first identified with Bergson instead of being understood in the contex 
of Blondel. A. DRU 


Father Faber by Ronald Chapman. Pp. 374 (Burns and Oates) 35s. 


A new life of Father Faber is welcome and opportune. He was too goo 
a man to be allowed to fall into oblivion. His right to a place — perhap: 
in the second rank — among Victorian notables seems clear. As a youn; 
man he was a minor poet, recognised as such by Wordsworth, witl 
whom he was intimate. He became a somewhat eccentric, but ver 
effective, Tractarian rector of a parish, only to “go over to Rome’ unde: 
the influence of Dr Newman. 

And in the life of Faber, as in those of many contemporaries, the 
influence of Dr Newman played a very big part. From Oxford day: 
Faber seems to have had a great devotion to and a sort of hero-worshiy 
for Newman. And so, when he became a Catholic, after starting a grout 
of his own, his ‘Wilfridians’, he put himself (and most of them) int 
Newman’s hands and became an Oratorian. But Newman saw from the 
beginning that he needed a sphere of influence of his own, and so he wa: 
sent to London to found the London Oratory. This was his greates 
achievement, and it was no small one. 

But unfortunately, in London, he was far from Newman and in the 
midst of that group of Catholics who were most opposed to him. Mis 
understandings arose which developed into an estrangement betweer 
the two and between their Houses. In spite of their close association 
Newman and Faber were in many ways incompatible. Faber genuinel 
wanted to submit himself entirely to Newman, but his natural inde 
pendence and gift of leadership made this almost impossible. Newman 
on his side, seems always to have found Faber in some ways uncongenial 
and rather a heavy responsibility. All this caused those concerned < 
great deal of suffering. When Faber was dying, Newman went to see hin 
and there was a very affectionate interview. Faber wrote of it that ‘AI 
is right and righter than right’. But Newman still thought that Fabe 
had been at times ‘disloyal’. 

Of course there is much more than this in Mr Chapman’s excellen 
book. Faber was a voluminous writer of spiritual works — once mucl 
read. He was a composer of hymns, still much sung. He was a priest o 
real holiness and influence and a much beloved Superior. The bool 
deals worthily with his great work and attractive personality. 

DOM DUNSTAN PONTIFEX 
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The Ruined Tower by Raymond Chapman. Pp. 157 (Bles) 138. 6d. 


Tuis is an extremely useful and thought-provoking book which amply 
repays the close reading it requires. Its basic concern is with the problems 
and difficulties which face the Christian writer when trying to com- 
municate with a public which is suspicious of directly expressed Christian 
values and easily alienated by anything short of a sensitive and honest 
restatement of Christian thought in valid modern terms. The clue to the 
title of the book is given in the following quotation: “The artist, like the 
Christian, does not stop short at the externals of life. He is concerned 
with the essence of things, the unchanging centre that is not affected by 
new and more complex disguises. The poet loves beauty, whether in a 
rose or a machine. New phenomena give him new sources of beauty or 
ugliness, to praise or to reject. They do not alter the fact that there is a 
concept of beauty, however much fashions of its expression may change. 
But it is not good enough to take a purely uninvolved view of this question. 
It is necessary to be an existentialist — not in any limited philosophical 
sense —if fundamental values are still to be honoured. Denial that 
changes have taken place leads to the Ivory Tower, which may very soon 
become a ruined tower. More than one culture has disappeared through 
being identified with a system of thought that allowed no room for 
development.’ 

The discussion of the nature and function of symbols and the whole 
complex question involved in the relationship between aesthetic and 
moral conscience in the Christian artist are set out by Mr Chapman 
with unusual clarity and penetration, and his illuminating analysis of 
such writers as T. S. Eliot, Christopher Fry and Charles Williams sends 
one back to their work with deepened appreciation. Almost every page 
has a remark which stimulates thought and sets out difficult problems 
in a way conducive to their understanding, if not always to their solution. 
It is to be hoped that after so admirable an introduction to the questions 
raised by his book Mr Chapman will now go on to a more extended 
treatment of them. DOM HILARY STEUERT 


An Introduction to Religious Sociology: Pioneer Work in France. By 
Canon F. Boulard, trans. and introd. by M. J. Jackson. Pp. Xxxvili ++ 
166, with maps (Darton, Longman and Todd) 21s. 


THouGu sociology, in the eyes of the old guard, has already reached the 
status of a pseudo-science, there can be little doubt of the practical use- 
fulness and theoretical interest of a piece of simple,-purposeful research 
such as this. It has the merit of combining practical advice and information 
on religious sociology in general with a lucid statement of the fascinating 
results of the author’s own work — with the ultimate aim of assisting 
evangelism. 

The way in which various nations, classes or age-groups do or do 
not seem to take to Christianity has always struck observers; our Lord 
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himself said, ‘No prophet is received in his own country’. Now at last! 
there is a step forward towards understanding the causality behind this,, 
the mechanisms by which social groups tend to accept or reject certain: 
ideas and patterns of life. At the same time, it is a step towards knowing: 
how to adapt one’s message and penetrate the tissues of a society with 
concepts that it can grasp, with language that ‘means something’ to its 
particular thought-world. 

The work done in France by Canon Boulard shows how real sociological 
influences are, and reveals the unified, socially-determined attitudes taken 
towards the Church by geographical, historical or occupational (class) 
groups. Historical influences, perpetuated in families, predominate in 
the countryside, class influences in the towns. The great fact which 
emerges is an old fact, reinforced with statistics: that the “‘working-classes’ 
and the great cities have become separated from the visible Church. ‘A 
new spirit has gone out from the towns, which are always the sources of 
new civilizations, since new ideas ferment where men come together’ 
(p. 13). Whereas in the early centuries A.D. this process worked for the 
Church, now it works against it. Thus Canon Boulard’s book is a call 
to a new evangelism; religious sociology shows us that there is a whole 
new civilization within the urbanized world, which the Church has yet 
to permeate. As Dostoyevsky proclaimed three-quarters of a century 
ago, the Church must go back to the people, this time to the industrial 
people, to teach them and to learn from them. 

At the end of the book there are some practical suggestions as to how 
priests and laymen should face the challenges revealed by sociology; 
Canon Boulard suggests that parishes, etc. might be organized on the 
basis of ‘natural groupings’ just as St Paul made a point of visiting the great 
cities of the ancient world. There is some advice on research method, 
useful information on work now being done, and a full bibliography 
with an English section. There are some naivetés and, inevitably, many 
gaps in this book, a challenge to further work. As is pointed out (p. 121), 
a task more demanding and more delicate than the simple compilation 
of statistics of religious practice remains to be done, namely the assessment 
and understanding of ‘collective religious psychology’, going behind 
church attendance to mentalities and scales of value. 

Will the book stimulate adventures of a similar kind in this country? 

ANTONY BLACK 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Martin Buber and Christianity by Hans Urs von Balthasar. Translated 
by Alexander Dru. Pp. 127 (Harvill Press) 15s. 


Tuis important little book is, as its subtitle (‘A Dialogue between Israel 
and the Church’) suggests, an attempt to implement the programme of 
‘friendly and frank conversation’. The interlocutor, however, is a par- 
ticular Jewish thinker, with his own special interpretation of the real 
meaning of Judaism. The Christian author seeks to show that this inter- 
pretation, faithful though it may be to the implications of Jewish con- 
victions, yet leaves the mind unsatisfied, straining towards some higher 
synthesis — which Christianity can supply. But, it is suggested, Christian- 
ity itself can only meet the challenge by taking seriously the implications, 
for our understanding of the divine transcendence, of the fact of the 
incarnation: ‘We cannot assert . . . at the same time, that God is in- 
wardly concerned with the tragedy of creation, and simultaneously that 
he is inwardly untouched by it. Unless of course, we understand God’s 
transcendence in so high a sense that it allows him to participate freely.’ 
One would wish to examine this passage in its original (German) form; 
as it stands in English, it raises the very formidable difficulty of suggesting 
that Pure Act is ‘touched’ by something in the created order. 


Abandonment to Divine Providence by J. P. de Caussade. Pp. xiv + 377 
(Catholic Records Press) 25s. 


Tuis reprint of E. J. Strickland’s translation of the Treatise and Letters 
of Caussade (first published in 1921) deserves a warm welcome and a 
wide circulation. The rendering is not quite so ‘faithful’ as Abbot Vonier’s 
commendation of it suggests, but — so far as I have tested it — it is not 
bad; and the result is readable as a piece of English prose. May it help 
to convince many, who have not hitherto made the acquaintance of 
Caussade, that there is no greater or surer guide for the Christian life 


among the authors of the last four centuries. 
DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


Eucharistic Sacrifice and the Reformation by Francis Clark, s.J. Pp. x +- 
582 (The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland; Darton, Longman 
and Todd, London) 5os. 

Fr Cxark has written an important and scholarly book which will have 
to be taken into account in all future accounts of the English Reformation. 
His main thesis is directed to disprove a well-known Anglican theory 
which holds that the attacks of the Reformers on the Mass (e.g. in the 
Thirty-nine Articles) were directed against certain abuses current at the 
time, and not against the real Catholic doctrine of the Mass. Fr Clark 
maintains that such abuses never existed at all. What happened was that 
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they were ‘fathered’ upon Catholics by their reforming opponents, i 
accordance with a bad contemporary custom of attempting to make you 
adversary defend a position which he never really held. But the Englis 
Reformers knew quite well what the real Catholic teaching was, and 
was this that they attacked. Fr Clark supports his contention by muc 
well-marshalled evidence. He also shows how Tractarian writers copie 
one another, without verifying their primary sources. The teaching © 
both sides is exhaustively examined, and in the course of the investigatio 
much interesting information emerges on the theology of the Mass. 


The Church in Council by E. I. Watkin. Pp. 227 (Darton, Longman an 
Todd, London; Sheed and Ward, New York) 6s. 


IN this little book Mr Watkin has very skilfully achieved the almos 
impossible. Without conveying any sense of compression he has tol 
the story of the Church’s twenty General Councils in just over 200 pages 
Though its subject is in many ways technical, the book is extremel 
readable, and it covers the vast extent of ground with remarkable efficiency 

The rather complicated history of the Councils is made quite easy t 
follow and the tale is enlivened by interesting and often illuminatin 
obiter dicta, The author’s judgements are clear and outspoken, and i 
would be hard to quarrel with most of them. We agree most heartil 
that ‘torture chamber and stake have no place in the service of Christ’ 
kingdom’. But it might perhaps have been made more plain that the 
were never applied throughout the whole of Christendom. 

The story of the Councils is a strange and by no means always a: 
edifying one. The seemingly almost fortuitous way in which they cam 
into being and evolved, the violent and tumultuous disputes of the earlie 
Councils, the conspicuous part taken by the Emperor, too, in these earlie 
times, all threatened to wreck the work of the Church. In fact the attempt 
of the ‘World’ to control the Church through the Councils seems to hav 
been almost a greater danger than the persecutions. But it is all fascinat 
ingly interesting, as is the attempt (following the Great Schism of th 
West) to subordinate the Pope to the Councils, which was only finall 
defeated in 1870. Mr Watkin has told a great story very well indeed. 

DOM DUNSTAN PONTIFEX 


We Die Unto the Lord by Pierre Herbin, translated by Dom Aldhelr 
Dean, and Baptism and Confirmation by Raoul Plus, s.J. Pp. 132 and 10 
(Challoner Publications) 8s. 6d. each. 


THERE are many handbooks in the house which instruct us on meetin 
various crises which may or may not arise. We Die Unto the Lord is on 
of these, but its purpose is to prepare us for an emergency which certain! 
will arise. When death enters a house there are many things to be don 
both spiritual and practical. Fr Herbin in simple and consoling languas 
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lls us how to deal with these matters. As spiritual reading the book 
rovides excellent material in preparing one for that crisis in which one 
ill be the central figure. 
In Baptism and Confirmation the lay person, especially the parent and 
eacher, will find much useful information. The chapter on ‘Baptism and 
ants’ puts very clearly the teaching of the Church on the difficult 
uestion of the destiny of infants who die before baptism. By reading 
his chapter parents will learn their obligation of getting the child baptised 
t once if any danger exists and always within a short time. A delay of 
ver a fortnight cannot be excused by social reasons. At the same time 
parents who have lost children before baptism will find full consolation 
in the true teaching of the Church given in this chapter. 

It is only in the last chapter that an explanation of Confirmation is 
given. This sacrament is just the completion of Baptism and so it is in 
this book. When children are being prepared for Confirmation this fact 
should be clearly put to them. The Confirmation class affords the oppor- 
tunity for the ‘born’ Catholic to have his or her reception instruction. 
DOM BRENDAN LAVERY 


Le Sel de la Terre: Documents pour la Catechése de l’Adolescence. By 
a team of diocesan priests at Poitiers, edited by Abbé Favreau. Serie I: 
Le Comportement Chrétien. Serie II: Regard sur la vie avec le Christ. 
(Mame) 5.90 N.F. each series. 


HERE we have a new-style teachers’ aid-book (not in book form, though, 
but in numerous eight-page leaflets) offered to anybody who has to 
commend religion to the difficult age-group comprising thirteens to 
fifteens: say, those last two sticky years of the secondary-modern school 
course. The two series come to us with the highest recommendation 
from Abbé Jean Honoré, the director of the Paris Catechetical Centre. 
He tells us that this ‘pre-adolescent’ age-group is the one now being 
concentrated on by most dioceses and by the National Centre itself; 
and he welcomes these fiches from Poitiers, which do not claim to say the 
last word on the subject but will enable the catechist to orientate his 
*xperiments (it is a case of experiments, for everybody admits that the 
)ld-style catechisme de perseverance had ‘had it’), and will help towards a 
1ew stage in religious education. Such topics as Growing up, Freedom, 
joy of Effort, Use of Money, Personal Relationships, Vocation in Life, 
ind a multitude of others, are cast into discussion-group form with 
suggested activity-approaches and deepening-suggestions. For the ‘pupil’, 
1 series of resumé-plus-individual-work-assignment leaflets is also being 
yublished (one-page leaflets at 30 centimes the series, from Centre 
Diocesain, 15 rue des Feuillants, Poitiers); these are an admirable model 
of what such things should be. Anybody who can translate French into 
inglish, not merely translate words but circumstances also, will find 
ery valuable and stimulating material in this notable effort to cope 
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with the modern teenage situation, which in England is to some exter 
masked by our Catholic school-system, but which in France has to u 
faced without any pretending. 


The Gospel of St Mark: Introduction and Commentary by Gerard ¢ 
Sloyan. Pp. 127 (Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn.) paper wrapper 
30 cents. 


ScrIPTURE-teachers of upper forms will do well to keep their eye on thi 
new series of aids entitled New Testament Reading Guide, and emanatin. 
from St John’s Abbey, of liturgical fame. Fr Sloyan (of the Catholi 
University of America) provides a very able and readable summary o 
down-to-date scholarship in this second book of the series: the first on 
was a general introduction to the New Testament by Fr R. A. F. Mac 
Kenzie, s.s. Amongst well-known names for the future dozen books ar 
Frs Barnabas Ahern, c.P., Bruce Vawter, c.M., Wm G. Heidt, 0.S.B., an 
Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.s.c.J. The whole series is evidently going t 
mark a new epoch of convenience for teachers. F. H. DRINKWATER 


The Early Christian Fathers by F. L. Cross. Pp. 218 (Duckworth) 15s. 


Tuis is the first of three volumes planned to form an introduction t 
patristic study, and the name of the Lady Margaret Professor of Divinit 
is sufficient guarantee of its clarity and accuracy. A useful warning i 
given in the introduction that the would-be student will not find ‘al 
or even the greater part’ of the ante-Nicene fathers ‘inspiring on firs 
acquaintance’; and some such guide as this is essential in order to fi 
such documents as exist into their right places. 

In accordance with modern practice, controversy is indicated rathe 
than settled to the author’s satisfaction. Thus the question of the dat 
of the Didache is sketched from the early dating of Zahn and Funk 
through the revised views of Dean Armytage Robinson and Dom Hug 
Connolly, to the recent work of Pére Audet, who dates it as early as A.D. 6¢ 
Similarly the order of successors to St Peter is left open. 

A useful summary is given of the principal apocryphal document 
such as the Syriac Gospel of Thomas, and a short chapter at the end dea! 
with Hymnody, Acts of the Martyrs, and Inscriptions. Altogether th 
is a most useful book, and can be confidently recommended to student 

DOM DENIS AGIUS 


Lexicon fiir Theologie und Kirche. Edited by Josef Hofer and Karl Rahne 
Band V: Hannover-Karterios. Pp. xii ++ Coll. 1,384. (Herder, Freibur 
im Breisgau) 77 DM (cloth) and 86 DM (half-leather). 


THE most outstanding article in this rich volume is inevitably that o 
Jesus Christ, conveniently placed a few pages after that on the Hypostat 
Union. A. Vogtle deals with Christ’s claims in a thoroughly up-to-da’ 
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fashion, well aware of the efforts of Protestant scholars in this field. New 
Testament Christology is assigned to R. Schnackenburg — the author 
of a recent and very notable work on the Kingdom of God in the New 
Testament. A. Grillmeier surveys the history of dogma from this aspect, 
Karl Rahner expounds in an original and penetrating fashion the 
systematic theology and W. Pannenberg gives an illuminating study of 
Protestant thought. M. Schmaus provides the greater part of the article 
on the Hypostatic Union, while H. Vorgrimler adds a note on the question 
of the ‘historical Jesus’ in relation to the dogma. It would be difficult 
indeed to think of any title —even the most bizarre — which has any- 
thing to do with dogma and is omitted here. There is a brief ecclesiastical 
history of Ireland, contributed by Aubrey Gwynn, studies of many dioceses 
in Europe and America, even a paragraph on pastoral care in hotels and 
guest-houses. There is Islam and Isaias; Homosexuality, Israel and Juda- 
ism; Canon Law and Kallistratos — a thoroughly fine, monumental work 
produced with great elegance and with admirable speed. 
EDWARD QUINN 
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